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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Macazinr, I[arrer’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper's Bazar may be had for the years 185%, 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wish*ng to complete 
their files will please send in their orders tmme- 
diately. It is Messrs. Harper & Brorners’ 
tention in future to keep the back numbers jor 


“This most excellent Weekly.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN Iuivstratep WEEKLY. , 


Ak ading feature of the charming number published June 3 is a 


short story entitled 
“UNCLE HIRAM’S BABY,” 
by Suerwoop Ryse. Jt also contains, in the way of fiction, Part 


LH. of Mes. Lucy C. Livur’s fascinating story for girls entitled 
“ Our Little Dunce” ; Chapter V. of the serial story “ Left Behind” ; 


and a hwnorous sketch by ALLAN Forman, entitled “ General Santa 
3 


* Anna.” 


“4 Riding Club,” by Gustav Koss, describes the recent compe- 


tition for prizs among the little folk at the Gentleman’s Riding 


Mr. BLAINE. 


Club, New York, and“ A Cage for Canary-Birds” provides amusing 
exercise for busy fingers. 
Among the artists represented are C. D. Wetpon, H. L. Brown, 
Cutmer Barnes, Jessie McDermott, and A. BERGHAUS. 
“ Moral Blindness” is another one of the series of humorous 
rhymes row in course of publication, written and illustrated by 
Howakp PY Le. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harerr’s YounG Propir will be sent on 
of a three-cent stamp. 


AT CHICAGO, 


TIVHE National Republican Convention will meet at 

Chicago as this paper is issued, and its meeting 
will close one of the most bitter preliminary contro- 
versies in the history of the party. The source of this 
feeling is to be found in the attempted despotism a 
few years since of certain illicit leaders,.called bosses, 
because their leadership resulted not from intellectual 
‘or moral ascendency, but from a mercénary organi- 
zation of place-holders. This attempted despotism, 


which culminated five and six years ago, and made * 


its last desperate struggle in the Convention of 1880, 
produced two groups of opponents in the party—those 
who. rejected altogether the despotic principle and 
methods, or what is known as machine politics, and 
those who held to the machine, but desired a different 
personal management of it. The first group, however, 


in rejecting a machine by no means repudiated or- | 


ganization, the value of which they perfectly under- 
stood, but their position was essentially distinct from 
that of the other group, with which, nevertheless, they 
acted in opposition to the common enemy, the then 
existing machine. 

The downfall of the old machine, the passage of the 
reform bill, and. the hearty adhesion to reform of 
many of the Half-Breeds would certainly have com- 
bined the Half-Breeds and Independents, for the Pre- 
sidential nomination, except for the candidate whom 
the larger number of Half-Breeds preferred. This 
number earnestly pressed Mr. BLAINE as the distinct- 
ive Half-Breed leader, and a Republican of whose ca- 
reer and abilities every Republican ought to be proud. 
They insisted, moreover. that it was disgraceful and 
intolerable to: refuse the highest honors to the most 
eminent party leaders, and to offer them to those 
whose sole merit was their obscurity. Such a course, 
it was asserted, was degrading and dangerous to pop- 


ular institutions, because it deliberately deterred able 
‘men from conspicuous public service. 


To remarks of 
this kind in the abstract there was no reply. But it 
hus been urged, and with unanswerable force, that in 
polities expediency is always a legitimate considera- 
tion, and that as a cause and a party are infinitely 
more important than a man, the true application of 
the remarks was to be made in selecting among the 
conspicuous and experienced and able and acknow- 


ledged party leaders that one whose character and ¢a- - 


reer were such as justly to promise both success at the 
polls and an administration in saccord with the true 
spirit of the.party. There might be a leader with a 
larger following in the party than any other who, 
for perfectly familiar reasons, would not be a strong 
candidate at the polls, and who therefore, for reasons 
of expediency, should not be selected. 

During the preliminary canvass this position seems 
not to have been understood by the earnest friends of 
They have not considered sufficiently 
the reasons which have made Mr. BLAINE’s nomina- 
tion in the judgment of many of the sincerest Re- 
publicans both undesirable and dangerous for the 
party. While the opposition has been pressed, those 
reasons having been clearly stated, have not been per- 
sistently repeated, because among party friends they 
ought to have been perfectly understood. But while 


it has been unnecessary to emphasize them during the 
preliminary canvass in the party, it has been evident 
that they would be the staple of the debate before the 
‘country should the nomination be made. Indeed, 
when one of the chief party journals in the country 
surrenders the election in advance, in the event of 
certain nominations, by saying that neither*candidate 
would be a possible President, the gravity of the sit- 
uation and its nature are at once apparent. The per- 
sonal preferences of a voter, as of a journal, can be 
waived, but if the objection goes deeper, the difficulty 
becomes greater. It is a most important duty which 
the National Convention will discharge. Previous 
Conventions, in "60, "68, °72, and ’80, have been 
wisely guided. May the same wisdom direct Repub- 
lican action in 84! 


A LATE RESOLUTION. 


THE resolution adopted by the New York Assem- 
bly, just before its recent adjournment, censuring the 
correspondent of the New York Times for ‘‘ his in- 
discriminate and unjustifiable attacks upon the char- 
acter and motives” of members, and requesting the 
proprietor of the paper to send an impartial corre- 
spondent hereafter, does not seem to have excited the 
attention which it merits, because, possibly, it was 
regarded as of no importance. It is evident that the 
people of the State must have some other means of 
information as to the actual condition of affairs in 
the Legislature and the conduct of members than is 
supplied by the summary of legislative action. It is 
also evident that unless the action of every member 
be assumed by the correspondent to be honest, or if 
he comments unfavorably upon that action, it is very 
easy to accuse him of malicious misrepresentation of 
motives. Besides, many things are perfectly well 
known privately in Albany about the conduct and 
votes of members which do not appear in the official 
record, but which ought to be known, and which, 
tlierefore, somebody must take the responsibility of 
telling. 

That there is often a great deal of corruption in 
legislation is in general no secret. But there would 
be a thousandfold more if it were known that no ex- 
posure would ever be made. An immense obstruc- 
tion to legislative dishonesty is the consciousness that 
among correspondents and reporters and members 
there is a common knowledge, and that at any mo- 
mént the truth may be told. If the press could be 
silenced, corruption might readily become intolera- 
ble. But it is very seldom that a correspondent 
charges corrupt motives. He may describe acts and 
votes as stupid and selfish, he may deride a member 
as wearing the collar of a boss, and he may assert in 
general an understanding and belief that money was 
used to control a vote. But he seldom says of an in- 
dividual that he was bought, unless he knows it, nor 
always then, by any means. When notoriously un- 
principled agents appear constantly upon the floor of 
the Assembly in intimate communication with mem- 
bers whose character does not lift them beyond sus- 
picion, and the votes of such members favor the de- 
signs of such agents, it is a fair presumption that 
their motives are not pure. 

The true remedy lies not in denunciatory legisla- 
tion, but in cultivating character. There were plen- 
ty of gentlemen in both Houses whose motives could 
not have been impugned successfully, because their 
characters are their sure defense against all insinua- 
tion and assertion, against everything, indeed, but ev- 
idence. The penalty which doubtful and ‘‘ shady” 
and tricky members must pay is the probability of the 
truth of the stories to which they object. It is thought 
to be a ‘* Poor Richard” morality that honesty is. the 
best policy. But in every degree and for every hon- 
orable purpose it is so. Thus there were some Assem- 
blymen whose votes upon the Bureau of Elections 
Bill were very surprising, and are still inexplicable. 
But they are members to whom-no improper motive 
would ever be ascribed if all the correspondents in 
Albany asserted it. Members, therefore, who are really 
desirous of a good reputation should sedulously culti- 
vate a good character, and by no means trust to a res- 
olution of rebuke to a correspondent. 


THE DEMOCRATIC DRIFT. 


THE Democratic drift is obviously toward the nomi- 
nation of the proposed beneficiary of the cipher dis- 
patches as a reform candidate for the Presidency. 
Such a nomination would be characteristic and illus- 
trative of the sincerity of the Democratic cry of “ re- 
form in general.” There is not a more signal repre- 
sentative of those arts of the politician, the correction 
of which is one of the great objects of reform, than 
Mr. TILDEN. There is not a more shameful chapter 
in our political history than the revelations concern- 
ing the cipher dispatches. ‘Reform in general,” in 
the mouth of a politician, means, of course, merely 
‘turning out the other fellers.” But the words, 
nevertheless, have a real significance. They mean the 
general elevation and purification of politics; and the 
prospect of that elevation and purification by Demo- 
cratic agency the nomination of Mr. TILDEN would 
invite the people of this country attentively to study. 


We dqmot agree with the opinion that he would be a 
strong candidate. The glamour of “reform” which 
surrounded his name in 1876, when he was unknown 
to the country, was effectually dispelled by the dis. 
closures, that followed the election. The Independ- 


ent vote, which largely supported him in 1876, is now 


thoroughly alienated from him. He would get the 
‘‘ regular” Democratic vote—with that of the Tam. 
many contingent doubtful—and he would get no 
more. He would be helped, as any Democratic can- 
didate would be helped, by a Republican nomination 
which would repel both Independents and Independ- 
ent Republicans, but that is all. 

_ The sentimental aspect of the TILDEN campaign 
would $e comical. The point of that would be the 
presen; ition of the Democratic party as the avenger 
of the |utraged political conscience of the American 
peoples? But how was that conscience outraged / 
Not by.the decision of the Electoral Commission, but 
by the wholesale fraud and intimidation of voters i) 
the interest of Mr. TILDEN—a blow at the very heart 
of popular government. Moreover, if so monstrous « 
wrong was perpetrated by Congress in 1876, why was 
not thé remedy sought by an appeal to the people in 
1880? Simply because there was no general belief 
in any»such wrong—because every patriotic and in- 
telligerit Democrat knows, with every such Republic- 
an, that, under the circumstances, no other course 
was patriotically possible than that which was taken. 
Undoubtedly, if Mr. TILDEN had not been very much 
wiser than many of his chief counsellors, he might 
have plunged the country into civil war. His con- 
duct at'the time we have always commended. But 
it was, of course, largely due to the fact that he knew 
that, in view of Southern intimidation of Republic- 
ans, he could not show an honestly clear title. 

Not an additional vote would be cast for Mr. TIL- 
DEN for any such reason as that he was defrauded of 
the Presidency. That would be, indeed, the cry of 
the TILDEN campaign, and the reply to it would re- 
open the whole history of the Ku-Klux and of Dem-. | 
ocratic crime to suppress the Southern Republican 
vote. Such a campaign would certainly not harm, 
the Republicans, who would not be sorry to see the 
effort to renew, under more favorable circumstances, 
the contest of 1876, which was the lowest ebb of Re- 
publican fortune. This final Democratic lurch to- 
ward Mr. TILDEN shows the condition of his party. 
It has evaded every declaration of policy. It repre- 
sents no principle. It can agree upon no candidate 
who means anything. Its sole reliance is the hope of 
a fatal Republican error at Chicago. Should such an 
error be avoided, and a clean, upright, experienced, 


} trusted, and well-known Republican statesman be 


nominated, there would be a Republican revival 
against which no Democratic candidate, especially . 
the one associated with the cipher dispatches, could 
hope to stand. 


‘““COLDNESS.” 


AMONG the signal humors of the preliminary can- 
vass was the objection urged against the nomination 
of certain gentlemen, especially Mr. Epmunps, that 
they were ‘*‘too cold.” But that a cool and self-pos- 
sessed temperament is a disadvantage to a President 
it would be hard to prove. Of all public men in our 
history the most illustrious was especially noted for 
-what is now called ‘‘ coldness.” WASHINGTON was 
in no sense ‘‘a good fellow,” or ‘‘ magnetic,” or ‘‘ thick 
with the boys.” He was not a man to slap on the 
knees or the shoulder, or to call familiarly ‘‘ old fel- 
low,” or ‘‘Georgie.” He was a grave, self-restrain- 
ed, dignified, and self-respecting man, and was no 
worse a President for that reason. His successor, one 
of the great Amerizans, was ardent enough, certainly, 
but it was not his ardor that made his greatness. 

The theory that a candidate is aided by ‘‘ whoop- 
ing up the boys” for him, as ‘‘ Harry,” or ‘‘Tom,” or 
‘‘Charlie,” is amusing, but mistaken. The popular 
regard in which a man is held does not depend upon 
his personal temperament. The most popular man 
in the Democratic party is Mr. TILDEN, but he is hard- 
ly a ‘‘ magnetic” or a *‘ genial” personage. ANDREW 
* JOHNSON was something of ‘‘a boy,” but JAMES MAD- 
ISON was not, and: ABRAHAM LINCOLN was not a per- 
son to treat with undue familiarity. Indeed, the 
word ‘‘ coldness,” as applied to a public man by his 
opponents, generally means honesty and dignity and 
a profound contempt for the arts of buncombe, and 
these qualities do not repel the great multitude who 
support a candidate, because the great multitude nev- 
ersee him. Besides, the supposed advantages of *‘ ge- 
niality” can always be secured for a candidate, since 
nothing is easier than to give him a nickname, and 
the more absurd it is—‘‘Old Saddlebags,” for in- _ 
stance, as applied to Mr. McDONALD—the more serv- 
iceable. But the importance of such considerations 
in a canvass is immensely exaggerated. It is not the 
personalit; of a candidate that arouses enthusiasm 
in a cam! aign; it is the principle and purpose of 
the campaign that invest their representative with 
glamour. | 

The two campaigns of popular enthusiasm were 
that of 1840 for HARRISON and that of 1856 for FRE- 


MONT. In both instances the man was a name; no- 
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:.ing more. He was the symbol of a cause and a 
pirpose upon which a vast mass of citizens was in- 
. at: and nobody knew or cared whether General 
ii\rrison or Colonel FREMONT was ‘‘genial” or 
-,aenetie,” or ‘hail fellow well met,” or whether 
they ‘were as ‘‘cold” as the pole. In direct personal 
ciation, indeed, temperament is a most powerful 
f vee. and to a politician a fortunate temperament is 
oye of the most desirable gifts. But in a candidacy 
‘» national office it is unimportant if the essential 
lities are not wanting. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS was 
most unfortunate man in temperament, so far as 
personal impression was concerned, of all eminent 
\mericans. But it was not his “coldness” that pre- 
~ented his re-election; it was his sturdy and scornful 
rectitude in refusing to prostitute the public patron- 
ave to his own advantage, Under the circumstances 
4! that time the most ‘‘ genial” and ‘* magnetic” Pre- 
cident. had he been equally inflexible, would have 
joer, defeated. It-is no disadvantage to a Presiden- 
tial candidate-or to a President to be ‘‘cold” in the 


‘ 


the 


sense in which that word is generally used in polities. 


— 


AN OLD WAR HORSE. 


Ir is singular that the opportunities for satire which 
our familiar and accepted canons and practices of political 
life present have not been turned to more account in our 
literature. But Mr. W. H. McELRoy, who four years ago 
made a capital essay in this promising field, has returned 
to it with humorous zest in the letter of “An Old War 
Horse to a Young Politician,” in the June Atlantic. It sets 
forth with admirable precision the tricks and humbugs and 
solemn pretenses that distinguish ordinary political action. 
And ifany reader thinks that it is caricatured, let him turn 
to the record of any national nominating Convention, and 
Le will see that the author observes the sweet sobriety of 
truth. 

Party platforms offer a most tempting target for the shaft 
of the good-natured satirist, and the Old War Horse in- 
structs his nephew, the Youug Politician, in the secret of 
their construction. He quotes the saying of an American 
statesman of a European poet, that he had nothing to say, 
hut he said it splendidly, as the key to the deliverance 
known asa platform, which is designed to say nothing defi- 
nite except in praise of the cardinal virtues, and of points 
upon which there is no difference of opinion, but upon all 
open questions to “straddle” as far as the English language 
will possibly permit. 7 

The functions and the value of the inspectors of election 
and of the caucus are not forgotten by the Old War Horse. 
He tells his nephew what he told a foreign inquirer about 


- our leading citizens, and his remark bites: 


“ During my term of observation it has been the rare exception 
when a leading citizen has been chosen an inspector. We put our 
leading citizens forward as managers of charity balls ; their names 
appear as directors of banks, insurance companies, railroads, and 
the like; they sign letters ‘requesting the local soprano to men- 
tion the evening when she will ravish their ears; they recommend 
dentifrices, soaps, bitters, cements, and new maps of the Holy Land 
from original surveys. But when it comes to choosing an inspect- 
or of elections, an official whose duty it is to see that the right of 
suffrage is rightly exercised—a right which is commonly spoken of 
by Americans as the corner-stone of the republic—leading citizens 
remain in the background, and led citizens, of unknown or ques- 
tionable antecedents, come to the front. Funny, isn’t it ?” 


But under all the light touch and gayety of the sketch 
there is a very serious suggestion of the fact that the initia- 
tion and shaping of political action in this country are 
largely in the hands of venal men. The situation is toler- 
ited by the easy-going national good-nature until it be- 
comes colossal robbery and the overthrow of every guar- 
antee ofliberty and honest government, as under the TWEED 
rule. And then some relief is attempted. It was obtained 
peaceably in the case of TwRED. But the next TWEED 
il] have learned from his predecessor, and will try conelu- 
‘ions with foree. The vivid portraiture of the Old War 
Horse will do more than amuse. It will make every sensi- 
ble reader think. 


THE ART SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS. 


ly is unfortunate that the result of the HARPER art 


conpetition has not been what was hoped and anticipated. 


but as it was designed in good faith to promote art educa- 


tion, and as no prize could be awarded except by relaxing | 


ile standard, which would have been a betrayal of the 
itpose, if was necessary to abide by the deliberate and 
uitelligent decision of the judges. 

Fortunately, however, an opportunity has offered itself. 
'o render available for the general purpose the sum origi- 
wally allotted by the Messrs. HARPER for the competition. 
Abont a year ago the late JULIUS HALLGARTEN placed in 
the hands of two trustees the sum of $5000, the interest of 
‘hich is to be devoted to the assistance of deserving art 
students, The trustees decided to devote. the income of 
‘his fund to the support of American students of art in the 
“reign schools, and have been taking the preliminary steps 
foward the establishment of a European art scholarship, 
“it all detinite action has been postponed until the time 
‘hen the income shall have sufficiently increased to war- 
ut the beginning of the experiment. The trustees of the 


T\RPER fund have gladly joined the HALLGARTEN trustees 


‘’ promote the common purpose, and a joint meeting of the 
‘lustees has resolved to combine the interest accruing from 
‘heir respective funds for two years, the same to be applied 
to the sending of a deserving art student abroad ; and that 
‘he method of choosing the jury to select the holder of the 
holarship shall be by artists’ suffrage. 

? It Was decided that the competition for the first scholar- 
yp shall take place in December next; and it is hoped 
| ‘tt since so sound a beginning for so excellent an object 
“\s now been made, the funds may be so increased as to 
“trant an annual competition’ and the constant mainte- 
sauce at European schools of at least three students. The 


present trustees of the HALLGARTEN fund are Mr. FELrx AD- 
LER, Mr. AUGUSTUS ST. GAUDENS, Mr. J. C. BECKWITH, and 
Mr. T. W. DEWING, and the trustees of the HARPER art schol- 
arship fund are Mr. R. Swain GIFForD, Mr. F. D. MILLET, 
Mr. CHARLES Parsons, Mr. FREDERICK S. CHURCH, and Mr. 
CHARLES W. TRUSLOW. 


GENERAL GRANT AND JAMES D. FISH. 


THERE has seldom been a more painful disclosure than 
that of the correspondence between General GRANT and 
JAMES D. FisH, vot because it affects General GRANT’s 
honor, but because it is a public misfortune that a man of 
his peculiar distinction should be involved in any way in 
such lamentable transactions as those of GRANT & WARD. 
It is undoubtedly true that Mr. Fis was justified in infer- 
ring from General GRANT’s second letter, which was drafted 
by WARD, that there were government contracts, and that 
the alleged profits of GRANT & WARD were genuine. But 
General GRANT asserts that he did not “serutinize” the let- 
ter, and “signed it on the assurance that it was only an or- 
dinary letter in the course of business.” That is to say, in 
effect, that he did not observe what he was signing. 

As there were no contracts, and as the pretense of them 
by WARD was a swindle, if General GRANT, consciously and 
intentionally, had declared that there were contracts, and 
that the profits upon them were genuine, he would be the 
confederate of WARD. But this no man will believe. His 
own statement is the one which is intrinsically probable, 
and it will be so accepted by the country. He may have 
been incredibly careless and credulous. That, indeed, is 
the substance of his statement. But that makes him a vie- 
tim, not a confederate. 

It is precisely the emergency in which a man’s personal 
character must be his defense, and whatever may be said 
of his judgment and sense of just responsibility, the public 
confidence in General GRANT’S personal integrity can not be 
shaken by surmise or implication or interpretation, or by 
anvthing except plain and conclusive proof, which has not 
been, and, as we do not doubt, can not be, produced. 


A PUBLIC SLANDERER. 


THE Second District of New York is unfortunate in hav- 
ing for its Representative in Congress a man who is not an 
American except by the fact of naturalization, and whose 
chief interests and sympathies lie in the politics of Great 
Britain. Soe long as such a person confines himself to rhe- 
torical “twists of the tail” of the British lion, his perform- 
ances in Congress, however humiliating they may be to 
honorable Americans, deserve no notice. But when he pre- 
sumes to insult with contemptuous epithets a brave Ameri- 
can naval officer who, after deeds of gallant heroism which 
have elicited the applause of other countries, is absent upon 
an expedition in which he risks his own life to save that of 
other men, this unworthy Representative deserves the burn- 
ing rebuke which he received from men of both parties upon 
the floor of the House, amid the universal applause of the 
country as it read the record. 

Unfortunately there is no rule, as there should be, that 
the official record shall be a faithful transcript of what 
is actually said. But it is to be hoped that the principals 
did not modify or soften the report in consideration of the 
age of the offender. No man is eld enough to describe one 
of the bravest of Americans as ‘a “dude” simpfy because 
the Government of another country sends him a token of 
honor for saving the lives of some of its citizens. 

Mr. Cox-called the offender, in language not too strong, 
the licensed libertine of debate, and it might seem unfor- 
tunate that the House has no method of protecting the 
honor of brave officers of the navy and army by some offi- 
cial act of censure of their wanton defamers. But the 
moral castigation inflicted by fellow-members of the of- 


fender, and the hearty seorn of the country as expressed in | 


this instance, will show such officers that republics are not 
ungrateful, and do not hear them slandered unmoved. 


THE CASE OF MISS CARROLIE. 


Mrs. ABBIE M. GARRETT, of Malden, Massachusetts, has 
written a warm appeal to the women of that State recall- 
ing the claims of Miss ANNA ELLA CARROLL for a recogni- 
tion of her ‘services during the war for the Union. Miss 


| CARROLL is a descendant of CHARLES CARROLL, of Mary- 


land, and her father was once Governor of the State. Her 
services began with the effort to hold Maryland to the 
Union. She wrote constantly, and distributed Union argu- 
meuts of every kind, and was one of the most devoted 
friends of the good cause. 

But the chief claim which Mrs. GARRETT and others urge 
on Miss CARROLL’s behalf is that early in the war, when 
some decisive movement upon the part of the Government 
was indispensable to prevent the hostile action of France 
and England by showing that it would succeed in the con- 
test, Mrs. GARRETT alleges that it appears from miscellane- 
ous document No. 58 of the House of Representatives for 
the second session of the Forty-fifth Congress that Miss 
CARROLL went to the West, saw that the proposed opening 
of the Mississippi could not sueceed, and submitted a plan 
for an expedition up the Tennessee. But as she was a per- 
son out of the army, it was necessary to accept the plan 
without a signature. Miss CARROLL patriotically assented. 
The plan was adopted. It was successful; and when Con- 
gress sought to thank the author of the Tennessee cam- 
paign, it could not be done, because there was no record of 
the name of the author. 

Why the name was concealed, if it were authentically 
known, does not appear, nor is it stated that the document 
mentioned recommended Congressional acknowledgment of 
the claim, although Mrs. GARRETT says that no action was 
taken upon a subsequent “ dignified memorial” of Miss CaR- 
ROLL. The assertion that she dissuaded the Government 
from its own plan, and submitted another which was suc- 
cessful, is so interesting that it onght to be determined be- 
yond question. Meanwhile Mrs. GARRETT states that Miss 
CARROLL is very poor and neglected, and appeals for sym- 


pathy and aid. 


PERSONAL. 


Few scientific books have met with a more popular reception 
than Mr. Ienativs DonnELLy’s At/antis, published about two years 
ago by Harper & Broruers. It has reached a sale in this country 
of more than twelve thousand copies, and the sales during the last 
six months were larger than they were during the six months pre- 
vious. The work met with great success also in England; and 
as an illustration of the favorable impression which it made on 
thoughtful minds there, we are permitted to quote the following 
interesting letter which the author received from Mr. GLapstone, 
to whom a copy of the work had been sent: 

10 Downing Staext, Warrenact., March 11, 1882. 

Dear Str,—I thank you very much for your Atlantis, a copy of which 
you have been so kind as to present to me. Though much preased by 

ublic affairs, I have contrived to read already an appreciable portion of 

t, with an interest which makes me very desirous to go through the whole. 

I may not be able to accept all your Ss but Lam much dis- 

to believe in an Atlantis, and I think I can supply you with another 

case in which traditions have come down into the historic age from peri- 
ods of time lying far away in the background of preceding ages. 

Homer unquestionably (I do not fear to say) believed in a sea-exit 
from the northern Adriatic, and imagined the north of Europe to be an 
expanse of water. And this, geology, I believe, assures us that it was, but 
I within what we have heretofore received as the limit of the memory 
of man. 


Three or four years ago the Duke of Argyll was at Venice, and saw on } 


a fish stall a fish which he was familiar with on the west coast of Scot- 
land, but which is unknown in the Mediterranean generally. And on 
further examination he found that that corner of the Adriatic corre- 
sponded as to local fish in a high degree with the Atlantic. This is a cu- 
ous and perhaps a significant fact. 
Iam, dear sir, your very faithfal aud Bee 


GLADSTONE. 
Ignatius Donnelly, Esq., U.S.A. 


—A young merchant, who had a few thousand dollars to spare, 
called upon a college friend who was a broker in Wall Street. 
‘““What do you advise me to do?” he asked. ‘“T’ll tell you, Fred,” 
replied the broker, confidentially ; “‘ there’s a tailor’s shop in a base- 
ment round the corner. Now you skip dowrfthere, get your poek- 
ets sewed up, and leave Wall Street as fast as you can,” 

—Mr. Tuomas B. Connery, for many years managing editor of 
the Herald, has become editor-in-clief of Tiuth, and Truth is to be 
congratulated thereon. Those who know Mr. Connery’s ability, 
enterprise, and personal character will agree with us that his re- 
entrance into editorial work is a good thing for: American jour- 
nalism. 

-—Some excellent photographs, recently taken, of the principal 
yachts in these waters, have awakened considerable interest in 
the breasts of our marine painters. The time required for each 
reproduction was one-sixtieth of a second, and although the yachts 
in many cases were sailing fast, with all canvas set, there is no 
trace of blur in the photographs. The water, it must be confess- 
ed, looks more like water than does the water of the average ma- 
rine painting. The science of photographing in colors, however, 
seems to be a pseudo one. The engraver at Versailles who re- 
cently claimed to have discovered it anew has been shown up as 
a fraud. His process was not photography, but a secret method 
of coloring the paper upon which the negative was printed. It 


thus differed not essentially from several well-known processes . 


whose owners make no mystery of them. 

—Centuries ago the Livery Companies of London were composed 
exclusively: of influential members of the trades whose name the 
companies bear, and were so strong as to be practically dominant. 
To-day the companies do nothing for the trades, but hold and 
spend the funds that have long been in their possession. The 
number of members is about 8000, and they are trying to prevent 
an inquiry into their proceedings and a re-appropriation of their 
funds. The reform feeling is opposed to the Livery Companies, 
which have no parallel in any other city of the world. 

—Mr. Samvet Mor tery is filled with alarm about the masses of 
the people, and declares that unless some method of winning them 
over to a pure life can be discovered, their future will be terrible. 
If they are to be won over, they must be deait with kindly and 
faithfully. 

—In the city of Glasgow, with its half-million of population, 
forty-one families out of every hundred live in a single room, and 
a large number of these families liave a father, mother, six or sev- 
en children, and several lodgers. 

—Gregorian music, says a late writer, has stood the test of cen- 
turies, and instead of wearying of it by constant repetition, as we 
do of other music, we find that as the festivals and seasons of the 
Church’s year come round they bring with them this sublime chant 
in all its freshness and grandeur. 


—Three or four members of the British cabinet are believed to” 


be strongly in favor of female suffrage. But they do not publicly 
Say So. | 

—Miss Co.enso, daughter of the late bishop, declares that King 
Cetywayo’s body has been carried off to be guarded from sacri- 
lege, and that there is only one proper burial-place for Cerywayo, 


namely, the Amahlabati Valley, where his ancestors, the old Zulu. 


kings, have been buried for eight generations. 

—The King of Abvssinia is about forty-five years old, of medi- 
um height, with large head, expressive eyes, and almost black 
skin. He wears a toga, and tries to look like Casar as he sits on 
his throne, swaying to and fro, with a long sword on his right side. 

—The Duke of Argyll laments that while no coast in the world 


is so rich in natural harbors as the west coast of Seotland, the © 


fishermen often complain to him that the east coast is almost des- 
titute of harbors, although an enormous amount of fishing is done 
there. They want his influence to build a small breakwater at 
Loch Bury. 

—a<A prisoner in Mauritius was recently flogged so violently that 
he died within a fortnight of cerebral congestion. The Governor 
of the island caused the law relative to the flogging of prisoners 
for prison offenses to be fundamentally changed. If flogging is 
done hereafter, a medical certificate concerning the prisoner’s abil- 
ity to endure it will first be obtained. be : 

—Madame Sempricu sang in Lucia in London on the 14th of 
May. Her acting and singing in the contract scene were fine (says 
the Daily Neis), but, as usual, the climax was obtained in the final 
scene of delirium, “ where the alternation of tenderness and frenzy, 
the fitful snatches of remembered melodies, and the impulsive fours 
de force formed a series of admirable contrasts that called forth 
enthusiastic plaudits. It would seem as if Madame Seupricu had 
gained in vocal power and finish, and in the expression of emotion- 
al sentiment.” 

—Says a railroad officer: “If men are found to undertake the 
risk of guiding our trains, thus contributing by their energy and 
industry so much to the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of 
life, the least we can do is to give calmness to their nerves by let- 
ting them feel that, should an accident deprive them of life or of 
limb, those who are near and dear to them will not be neglected 
or forgotten by those whom they have so faithfully served.” 

—When President Grevy paid a return visit to the Prince of 
Wales at the Hotel Bristol, Paris, the hour chosen by him was 
three o’clock in the afternoon. : 

—Mr. E. W. Gosss, the well-known writer, is described as a critic 
whose knowledge of English literature is extremely wide and va- 
ried, while his enthusiasm for letters is keen-and his style viva- 
cious. In many fields of literature, especially in the poetry drama 
of the seventeenth century, he is a specialist. He has a good 
knowledge of modern literature generally—Scandinavian, Dutch, 
French, German. Although not a college man, he has just beeu 


appointed to the Cambridge lectureship in English literature. 


— 
| 
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Miss Cotumsia. “Why don’t you send your patients to the United States, Mr. Punch? ‘The Old World has 


vana, while all the time you may be doing great violence to your 
feelings. 

The consumption of tobacco in Holland is enormous. There 
are some Dutchmen who smoke regularly from ten to twelve ci- 
gars each day. No wonder that in most of the streets the tobac- 
conists’ shops are neither few nor far between. In many of the 
principal offices smoking is going on all day, and tobacco would 
seem to be as much a necessity in the counting-house as pens, 
ink, and paper. 

The lower orders in Holland often smoke cigars which cost less 


SMOKING DUTCHMEN. 


BE heiaes love the Dutch have for tobacco is well known. Nearly 
a Pe oe one meets in the streets has a cigar in his mouth ; nor, 
the habit confined to adults. Hundreds of juveniles 
tile crate to smoking, and they may be seen at almost any 
a weed” with all the nonchalance of grown-up 
their oe they often indulge in the habit in the company of 
de A rents, who do not seem to attempt to discountenance a 
“rctice which in this country and in England has always been 


injurious to children, and the act itself, so far as 
highly unbecoming. It is amusing, but not 
hich per nthe stopped in the street by an urchin four feet 
waisted he ibits the stump of a half-consumed cigar, and with 
OF asks you for “een beetje vuur”’ (a little fire). 
aa » unless you wish to be considered impolite, you must 

P to allow him to make use of the lighted end of your Ha- 


than a cent each. Some may even be purchased at the rate of 
five or six for two cents—not cigars made of brown paper and 
hay, or dried cabbage leaf, but real tobacco, The tobacco from 
which these are made is grown chiefly in the neighborhood. of 
Utrecht. 

It is stated that the plant was first cultivated in Holland in the 
year 1615. 3 


sent us worse cases, and they always recover!” 


THE NEW YORK SHEEP MARKET. 


THE number of sheep and lambs that are brought to New York 
to be slaughtered and prepared for the market is immense. During 
the year 1882 over two millions were driven in, and a still larger 
number in 1885. In one week as many as 64,000 were received, 
and once on a single day over 23,000 reached the Union and Cen- 
tral stock yards. Of this multitude only a small percentage is 
shipped to Europe. They come from all parts of the country, ar- 
riving usually between eight in the evening and dawn of the next 
morning. After leaving tlie cars they are rested, watered, and fed 
before going to the butchers. In their passage through the streets 
they are easily driven by one man and a well-trained dog. The 
line of travel is changed every month to a different street, 0 as to 
make as little annoyance as possible to the people. They are han- 
dled easily, except in wet weather, when their natural aversion to 
stepping into water causes them to hold back. 
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Taxsx many days since I began to be 
So dear to Love, and Love so dear to me, ° 
How the sweet year bas grown! From winter's tears 
To spring’s clear days and wildwood mclody— 
How giad have I been, spite of all my fears, 
These many days! 


But oh, the warm, the rose-red days are June's, 


Its scented morns, its long green afternoons, 


How good were they! while the glad honey-bees, 


Rifling the flowers, thought evening came too soon ; 
And we eat lazily beneath green trees 
Through many days. 


The thrushes talked to us so loud and clear, 
That our own whispers we could hardly hear ; 


They read our secret, and they said, one day, 


Each to his mate, ‘‘ They do not know, my dear, 
These foolish lovers, that June will not stay 
Through many days. 


“They do not build their nest; they sit and coo 
Like love-sick wood-doves all the bright days through.” 
And we laughed back at the impatient strain, 
And told the same old etory, ever new, 
Ate strawberries, and told it o'er again 

Throngh many days. 


Oh, month of roses! Oh, delicious June! 
All lovers’ hearts w_*': thee keep time and tune. 
Through all the happy hours that yet shall be, 
In eweetcst sunshine, under the clear moon, 
In joy, in sorrow, I'll remember thee 

Through many days. 


SAY 
| OR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
| By WILKIE COLLINS, 


or My Lapy’s Money,” Tur Moonstone,” 
“No Name,” * Tux Woman in Wuitk,” kro, 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 
THE COTTAGE. 


ER L. 


CH 
MISS ADVISES. 


Mrs. ELLMOTHER sat by the dying embers of 


- the kitchen fire, thinking over the events of the 


day in perplexity and distress. | 

She had waited at the cottage door for a friend- 
ly word with Alban after he had left Emily. The 
stern despair in his face warned her to let him 
go in silence. She had looked into the parlor 
next. Pale and cold, Emily lay on the sofa, 


sunk in helpless depression of body and mind. 


“ Don’t speak to me,” she whispered ; “ Iam quite 


. worn out.” It was but too plain that the view 


of Alban’s conduct which she had already ex- 
pressed was the view to which she had adhered 
at the interview between them. They had parted 
in ‘grief—perhaps in anger—perhaps forever. 
Mrs. Ellmother lifted Emily in compassionate si- 
lence, and carried her upstairs, and waited by her 
until she slept. 

In the still hours of the night the thoughts of 
the faithful old servant, dwelling for a while on 
past and present, advanced by slow degrees to 
consideration of the doubtful future. “Measuring 
to the best of her ability the responsibility which 
had fallen upon her, she felt that it was more 
than she could bear, or ought to bear,‘alone. To 
whom could she look for help ? 

Emily’s friends at the country house were 
strangers to her. Dr. Allday was near at hand, 
but Emily had forbidden her to send for him. 
“He will torment me with questions,” she said, 
“and I want to keep my mind quiet, if I can.” 


But one person was left to whose ever-ready kind- 


ness Mrs. Ellmother could appeal, aud. that per- 
son was Miss Ladd. ° 

It would have been easy to ask the help of the 
good school-mistress in comforting and advising 
the favorite pupil whom she loved. _But Mrs. 
Elimother had another object in view: she was 
determined that the coid-blooded cruelty of Emi- 
ly’s treacherous friend should not be allowed to 
triumph with impunity. If an ignorant old 
woman could do nothing else, she could tell the 


plain truth, and could leave Miss Ladd to decide 


whether such a person as Francine deserved to 
remain under her care. | 

To feel justified in taking this step was one 
thing, to put it all clearly in writing was another. 
After vainly making the attempt overnight, Mrs. 
Ellmother tore up her letter, and communicated 


_ with Miss Ladd by means of a telegraphic mes- 


sage in the morning: “ Miss Emily is in great 
distress. I must not leave her. I have some- 
thing besides to say to you which can not be put 
into a letter. Will you please come to us ?” 

Later in the forenoon Mrs. Ellmother was called 
to the door by the arrival of a visitor. ‘The per- 
sonal appearance of the stranger impressed her 
favorably. He was a handsome little gentleman; 
his manners were winning, and his veice was 
singularly pleasant to near. 

“‘] have come from Mr. Wyvil’s house in the 
country,” he said; “and I bring a letter from 
his daughter... May I take the opportunity of 
asking if Miss Emily is well ?” 

“Far from it, sir, am sorrs say. She is so 
poorly that she keeps her bed.” 

At this reply the visitor’s face revealed such 
sincere sympathy and regret that Mrs. Ellmother 
was interested in him. She added a word more. 
“My mistress has had a hard trial to bear, sir. 
I hope there is no bad news for her in the young 
lady’s letter?” 

“Qn the contrary, there is news that she will 
be glad to hear: Miss Wyvil is coming here this 
evening. Will you excuse my asking if Miss 
Emily has had medical advice ?” 


Begun in Harrer’s No. 1409. 


“She won’t hear of seeing the doctor, sir. 
He’s a good friend of hers, and he lives close by. 
I am unfortunately alone in the house. If I 
could leave her, I would go at once and ask his 
advice.” 

“ Let me go!” Mirabel eagerly proposed. 

Mrs. Ellmother’s face brightened. ‘That's 
kindly thought of, sir, if you don’t mind the 
trouble.” 

“My good lady, nothing is a trouble in your 
young mistress’s service. Give me the doctor’s 
name and address, and tell me what to say to 
him.” 

“There is one thing you must be careful of,” 
Mrs. Ellmother answered. ‘He mustn’t come 
here as if he had been sent for; she would re- 
fuse to see him.” 

Mirabel understood her. ‘I will not forget to 
caution him. Kindly tell Miss Emily I called— 
my name is Mirabel. I will return to-morrow.” 

He hastened away on his errand, only to find 
that he had arrived too late. Dr. Allday had left 
London; called away to a serious case of illness. 
He was not expected to get back until late in the 
afternoon. Mirabel left a message, saying that 
he would return in the evening. — 


The next visitor who arrived at the cottage 
was the trusty friend in whose generous nature 
Mrs. Ellmother had wisely placed confidence. No 
self-interested consideration had interfered with 
Miss Ladd’s resolution to answer the telegram in 

rson the moment she read it. 

“Tf there is bad news,” she said, “don’t try to 
prepare me. Tell it at once, in the fewest words.” 

“There is nothing that need alarm you, ma’am, 
but there is a great deal to say before you see 
Miss Emily. My stupid head turns giddy with 
thinking of it. I hardly know where to begin.” 

“ Begin with Emily,” Miss Ladd suggested. 

Mrs. Ellmother took theadvice. She described 
Emily’s unexpected arrival on the previous day, 
and she repeated what had passed between them 
afterward. Miss Ladd’s first impulse, when she 
had recovered her composure, was to go to Emi- 
ly without waiting to hear more. Not presuming 
to stop her, Mrs. Ellmother ventured to put a 
question. ‘Do you happen to have my telegram 
about you, ma’am?” Miss Ladd produced it. 
“ Will you please look at the last part of it again »” 

Miss Ladd read the words: ‘I have something 
besides to say to you which can not be put into 
a letter.” She at once returned to her chair. 

“Does what you have still to tell me refer to 
any person whom I know »” she said. 

“Tt refers, ma’am, to Miss DeSor. Iam afraid 
I shall distress you.” 

“What did I say when I came in?” Miss 
Ladd asked. ‘Speak out plainly; and try—it’s 
not easy, I know—but try to begin at the begin- 
ning.” 

Mrs. Ellmother Jooked back through her mem- 
ory of past events, and began by alluding to the 
feeling of curiosity which she had excited in 
Francine on the day when Emily had made 
them known to one another. From this she ad- 
vanced to the narrative of what had taken place 
at Netherwoods—to the atrocious attempt to 
frighten her by means of the image of wax—to 
the discovery made by Francine in the garden at 
night—and to the circumstances under which 
that discovery had been communicated to Emily. 

Miss Ladd’s face reddened with indignation. 
“ Are you sure of all that you have said?” she 
asked. 

“J am quite sure, ma’am. I hope I have not 
done wrong,” Mrs. Ellmother added, simply, “in 
telling you all this?” : 

“Wrong ?”’ Miss Ladd repeated, warmly. “If 
that wretched girl has no defense to offer, she is 
a disgrace to my school, and I owe you a debt of 
gratitude for showing her to me in her true char- 
acter. She shall return at once to Netherwoods ; 
and she shall answer me to my entire satisfac- 
tion, or leave my house. What cruelty! what 
duplicity! In all my experience of girls, I have 
never met with the like of it. Let me go to my 
oe little Emily, and try to forget what I have 
veard.” 

Mrs. Ellmother led the good lady to Emily’s 
room, and returning to the lower part of the 
house, went out inte the garden. The mental ef- 
fort that she had made had left its result in an 
aching head and im an overpowering sense of 
depression. ‘“ A mouthful of fresh air will revive 
me,”’ she thought. 

The front garden and the back garden at the 
cottage communicated with each other. Walk- 
ing slowly round and round, Mrs. Ellmother heard 
footsteps on the road outside, which stopped at 
the gate. She looked through the grating, and 
discovered Alban Morris. 

“Come in, sir,’”’ she said, rejoiced to see him. 
He obeyed in silence. The full view of his face 
shocked Mrs. Ellmother. Never in her experi- 
ence of the friend who had been so kind to her 
at Netherwoods had he looked so old and so hag- 
gard as he looked now. “Qh, Mr. Alban, I see 
how she has distressed vou! Don’t take her at 
her word. Keep a good heart, sir—young girls 
are never long together of the same mind.” 

Alban gave her his hand. “I mustn’t speak 
about it,” he said. “Silence helps me to bear 
my misfortune as becomes a man. I have had 
some hard blows in my time: they don’t seem to 
have blunted my sense of feeling as I thought 
they had. Thank God, she doesn’t know how 
she has made me suffer! I want to ask her par- 
don for having forgotten myself yesterday. I 
spoke roughly to her at one time. No, I won’t 
intrude on her; I have said I am sorry in writ- 
ing. Do you mind giving it to her? Good-by 
—and thank you. I mustn’t stay longer; Miss 
Ladd expects me at Netherwoods.” 

“Miss Ladd is in the house, sir, at this mo- 
ment.” 

“‘ Here, in London !” 

“ Upstairs, with Miss Emily.” 

“Upstairs! Is Emily ill?” 


“She is getting better, sir. Would you like to 
see Miss Ladd 

“] should, indeed! I have something to say 
to her, and time is of importance to me. May I 
wait in the garden 

“Why not in the parlor, sir?” . 

“The parlor reminds| me of happier days. In 
time I may have courage enough to look at the 
room again. Not now.” 

“Tf she doesn’t make it up with that good 
man,” Mrs. Ellmother thought, on her way back 
to the house, “ my nurse-chiid is what I have 
never believed her to be yet—she’s a foul.” 

In half an hour more Miss Ladd joined Alban 
on the little plot of grass behind the cottage. 
“J bring Emily’s reply to your letter,” she said. 
“ Read it before you speak to me.” 

Alban read it: “Don’t suppose you have of- 
fended me, and be assured that I am grateful for 
the kind manner in which your note is written. 
I wish I could write as acceptably in return. It 
is not to be done. [am as unable as ever to en- 
ter into your motives. You are not my relation ; 
you were ‘under no obligation of secrecy; you 
heard me speak ignorantly of the murder of my 
father, as if it had been the murder of a stranger ; 
and yet you kept me—deliberately, cruelly kept 
me—deceived! The remembrahce of it burns 
me like fire. I can not—oh, Alban, I can not re- 
store you to the place in my estimation which you 
have lost! If you wish to help me to bear my 
trouble, I entreat you not to write to me again.” 

Alban offered the letter silently to Miss Ladd. 
She signed to him to keep it. 

“T know what Emily has written,” she said ; 
“and I have told her what I now tell you—she 
is wrong, in every way wrong.- It is the mis- 
fortune of her impetuous nature that she rushes 
to conclusions, and those conclusions once formed, 
she holds to them with all the strength of her 
character. In this matter she has looked at her 
side of the question exclusively; she is blind to 
your side.” 

willfully!” Alban interposed. 

Miss Ladd looked at him with admiration. 
*“ You defend Emily ?” she said. 

love her,”’ Alban answered. 

Miss Ladd felt for him, as Mrs. Ellmother had 
felt for him. “Trust to time, Mr. Morris,” she 
resumed. “The danger to be afraid of is—the 
danger of some headlong action on her part in 
the interval. Who can say what the end may 
be if she persists in her present way of think- 
ing? There is something monstrous in a young 
girl declaring that it is Aer duty to pursue a mur- 
derer, and to bring him to justice! Don’t you see 
it yourself ?” 

Alban still defended Emily. ‘It seems to me 
to be a natural impulse,” he said— “ natural and 
noble.” 

“ Noble!” Miss Ladd exclaimed. 

“Yes; for it grows out of the love which has 
not died with her father’s death.” 

“Then you encourage her ?” | 

“With my whole heart, if she would give me 
the opportunity !” 

“We won’t pursue the subject, Mr. Morris. I 
am told by Mrs. Ellmother that you have some- 
thing to say tome. What is it?” 

“T have to ask you,” Alban replied, “to let 
me resign my situation at Netherwoods.” 

Miss Ladd was not only surprised, she was 
also—a very rare thing with her—inclined to be 
suspicious. After what he had said of Emily, it 
occurred to her that Alban might be meditating 
some desperate project, with the hope of recover- 
ing his lost place in her favor. 

*“* Have you heard of some better employment ?” 
she asked. 

“T have heard of no employment. My mind 
is not in a state to give the necessary attention 
to my pupils.” 

“Ts that your only reason for wishing to leave 
me?” 

“It is one of my reasons.” 

“The only one which you think it necessary to 
mention ?” 

“T shall be sorry to lose you, Mr. Morris.” 

“Believe me, Miss Ladd, I am uot ungrateful 
for your kindness.” 

“Will you let me, in all kindness, say some- 
thing more?” Miss Ladd answered. ‘I don’t in- 
trude on your secrets; I only hope that vou have 
no rash project in view.” : 

“T don’t understand vou, Miss Ladd.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Morris, vou do.” 

She shook hands with him, and went back to 
Emily. | 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE DOCTOR SEES.- 


ALBAN returned to Netherwoods, to continue 
his services until another master could be found 
to take his: place. 

By a later train Miss Ladd followed him. Em- 
ily was too well aware of the importance of the 
mistress’s presence to the well-being of the school 
to permit her to remain at the cottage. It was 
understood that they were to correspond, and that 
Emily’s room was waiting for her at. Netherwoods 
whenever she felt inclined to occupy it. 

Mrs. Ellmother made the tea that evening ear- 
lier than usual. Being alone again with Emily, 
it struck her that she might take advantage of 
her position to say a word in Alban’s favor. “ She 
had chosen her time unfortunately. The moment 
she pronounced the name, Emily checked her by 
a look, and spoke of another person—that per- 
son being Miss Jethro. 

Mrs. Ellmother at once entered her protest in 
her own downright way. ‘ Whatever you do,” 
she said, “don’t go back to that. What does 
Miss Jethro matter to you ?”’ 

““I am more interested in her than you sup- 
pose ; I happen to know why she left the school.” 

“Begging your pardon, miss, that’s quite im- 
possible.” 


“She left the school,” Emily persisted, « ;... . 
serious reason. Miss Ladd discovered thar ce 
had used false references.” 

“Good Lord! who told you that »” 

“You see I know it. I asked Miss Ladi] how 
she got her information. She was bound |. a 
promise never to mention the person’s nany. I 
didn’t say it to her, but I may say it to you. | 
am afraid I have an idea of who the person \) aw 

“No,” Mrs. Ellmother obstinately ass...) 
“you can’t possibly know whio it was, |)... 
should you know ?” 

“Do you wish me to repeat what I hear. j) 
that room opposite when my aunt was dying +” 
- “Drop it, Miss Emily. For God’s sake, ip 
it. 

“T can't drop it. It’s dreadful to me to have 
suspicions of my aunt, and no better reason fo, 
them than what she said in a state of deli: tin 
Tell’ me, if you love me, was it her wanderij« 
fancy, or was it the truth ?” 

“As I hope to be saved, Miss Emily, 1 ¢::), 
only guess, as you do; I don’t rightly know. \y 
mistress trusted me half:way, as it were. |’); 
afraid I have a rough tongue of my own son. 
times. I offended her, and from that time <j. 
kept her own counsel. What she did she did jn 
the dark, so far as I was concerned.” 

“How did you offend her ?” 

“IT shall be obliged to speak of your father jf 
I tell you how.” 

“Speak of him.” 

“ He was not to blame, mind that,” Mrs. )) 
mother said, earnestly. “If I wasn’t certain of 


what I say now, you wouldn’t get a word out of ° 


me. Good, harmless man, there’s no denying it, 
he was in love with Miss Jethro! What's tie 
matter ?” 

Emily was thinking of her memorable cou. 
versation with the disgraced teacher on her last 
night at school. ‘ Nothing,” she answered. “(iv 
on.” 

“Tf he had not tried to keep it secret from us,” 
Mrs. Ellmother resumed, “ your aunt might never 


have taken it into her head that he was entan.. 


gled in a love affair of the shameful sort. I don't 
deny that I helped her in her inquiries, but it was 
only because I felt sure from the first that the 
more she discovered, the more certainly my mas- 
ter’s innocence would show itself. He used to 
go away and visit Miss Jethro privately. In the 
time when your aunt trusted me, we never could 
find out where. She made that discovery after 
ward for herself (I can’t tell you how long afte:- 
ward), and she spent money in employing mean 
wretches to pry into Miss Jethro’s past life. She 
had (if you will excuse me for saying it) an old 
maid’s hatred of the handsome young woman whi 
lured. your father away from home, and set up « 
secret (in a manner of speaking) between her 
brother and herself. I won’t tell you how we 
looked at letters and other things which he for- 
got to leave under lock and key. I will only say 
there was one bit in a journal he kept which 
made me ashamed of myself. I read it out to 
Miss Letitia, and I told her, in so many words, not 
to count any more on me. No, I haven’t got a 
copy of the words—I can remember them with- 
out acopy. ‘Even if my religion did not forbid 


-me to peril my soul by leading a life of sin wit! 


this woman whom I Jove’—that was how it began 
—‘the thought of my daughter would keep me 
pure. No conduct of mine shall-ever make me 
unworthy of my child’s affection and respect.’ 
There, ’m making you ery ; I won’t stay here any 
longer. All that I had to say has been sail. 
Drop it—I say again, drop it! Nobody but Miss 
Ladd knows for certain whether your aunt was 
innocent or guilty in the matter of Miss Jetliro’s 
disgrace. Please to excuse me; my work's wait- 
ing down-stairs,.” 


From time to time, as she pursued her domes- 
tic labors, Mrs. Ellmother thought of Mirabel. 
Hours on hours had passed, and the doctor had 
not appeared. Was he too busy even to spare a 
few minutes of his time? Or had the handsome 
little gentleman, after promising so fairly, failed 
to perform his errand ? 

Mrs. Ellmother’s doubts had wronged Mirabel. 
He had engaged to return to the doctor’s house, 
aud he kept his word. oo 

Dr. Allday was at home again, and was seeins 


patients. Introduced in his turn, Mirabel lad | 


no reason to complain of his reception. At the 
same time, after he had stated the object of his 
visit, something odd began to show itself in the 
doctor’s manner. | 

He looked at Mirabel with an appearance 0! 
uneasy curiosity, and he contrived an excuse for 
altering the visitor’s position in the room so tha 
the light fell full on his face. | 

“IT fancy I must have seen you,” the doctor 
said, sorae former time.” 

“T am ashamed to say I don’t remember 1, 
Mirabel answered. 

“ Ah, very likely I’m wrong. I'll call on Miss 
Emily, sir, you may depend on it.” 

Left in his consulting-room, Dr. Allday failed 
to ring the bell which summoned the next patien! 
who was waiting for him. He took his diary 
from the table drawer, and turned to the daily 
entries for the past month of July. | 

Arriving at the fifteenth day of the month, he 
glanced at the first lines of writing: “A visit 
from a mysterious lady, calling herself Miss 
Jethro. Our conference led to some very ubex 
pected results.” | 

No; that was not what he was in search of. 
He looked a little lower down, and Pead on reg'- 
larly, from that point, as follows : 

“Called on Miss Emily in great anxiety about 
the discoveries which she might make among her 
aunt’s papers. Papers all destroyed, thank God, 
except the handbill offering a reward for discov- 
ery of the murderer, which she found in the scrap- 
book. Gave her back the handbill. Emily much 
surprised that the wretch should have escaped, 
with such a careful description of him circulated 
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everywhere. She read the description aloud to 
me in her nice clear voice: ‘Supposed age be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty years. A well-inade 
man of small stature. Fair complexion, delicate 
features, clear blue eyes. Hair light, and cut 
rather short. Clean-shaven, with the exception 
of narrow half-whiskers,’ and so on. Emily at 
a loss to understand how the fugitive could dis- 
euise himself. Reminded her that he could ef- 
fectually disguise his head and face (with time 
to help him) by letting his hair grow long, and 
cultivating his beard. Emily not convinced, even 
by this self-evident view of the case. Changed 


the subject.” 
“The samee put away his diary, and rang the 


— Curious,” he thought. “That dandified lit- 
tle clergyman has certainly reminded me of my 
diseussion with Emily more than two months 
sincé. Was it his flowing hair, I wonder, or his 
splendid beard? Good God! suppose it should 
turn out—”’ 

He was interrupted by the appearance of his 
patient. Other ailing people follovet Dr. All- 
day’s mind was professionall,’ occupicd for the 


rest of the evening. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. } 


AT CHICAGO. 


Apropos of the Convention of the Republican 
party at Chicago, we give a double-page view of 
that city, taken from the top of the light-house 
at the mouth of. the river, and showing the Ex- 
position Building on the left; and a front-page 
illustration giving a view of the main entrance to 
the hall. 

The north half of the Exposition Building was 
remodelled for the use of the Convention, making 
a fine hall about half the length of the entire 
structure, not counting the annex. The interior 
of the building was repainted. The trusses are 
a deep red, the remainder of the wood-work about 
the galleries being blue. Below the galleries it 
has been kalsomined white. The huge sounding- 
boards at each end of the hall are also white. 
The opening caused by the dome was closed, as 
were also the spaces behind the four rows of 
seats around the galleries. Sixteen rings of gas- 


burners were placed in the hall, and two hundred | 


and fifty extra burners in the aisles and passage- 
wavs. The floor alone was of sufficient size to 
accommodate twelve thousand people with seats, 
and the galleries nearly two thousand more. 

The stage is in the north end of the building. 
Immediately behind and on either side of it, ris- 
ing in amphitheatrical form, are the seats for 
distinguished guests, numbering 1400. The stage 
itself accommodates between two and three hun- 
dred people. 

The acoustics of the hall are excelent. Two 
immense sounding-boards at either end of the 
hall, and covering 25,000 square feet of space, 
are the main factors in securing this result. The 
words of a person speaking on the stage can be 
plainly heard on the last row of seats in the ball. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION, 
SEA-BATHING FOR INVALIDS. 


SEA-BATHING is not a cure-all! ; yet there are few 
classes of people to whom it may not bring some 
benefit. For delicate constitutions, and for many 
of the complaints of debility, sea-bathing is a pow- 
erful tonic; it is medicinal for many invalids. 
For persons in ordinary health a plunge in the 
sea is a pleasure, while for the strong swimmer it 
is a delight; and either for the athlete or the in- 
fant there is no better exercise than holding your 
own against the dancing waves. More than all, 
swimming is not the least useful of the accom- 
plishments; it will save a hundred lives for one 
that is saved, for instance, by eloquence, as when 
Cesar, during a storm at sea, spoke so much to 
the point to his pilot. But let us keep to the 
hygienic questions that are connected with this 
extensive theme. 

And first, of sea-bathing for the delicate. Of 

-the many persons who are in need of a tonic and 

strengthening treatment, there are but few who 
will not derive benefit from sea-bathing, provided 
only that they will make haste slowly, and bear 
in mind the necessary precautions. 

The question of the sea temperature is an im- 
portant one for a safe beginning. The water 
must be warm enough. A chief source of bene- 
fit in sea or river bathing is, indeed, the coolness 
of the temperature, and the consequent healthy 
glow of warmth caused by the rushing of blood 
to the skin on leaving the water, and the stimu- 
lating influence upon the viscera. But all this is 
too active treatment for the invalid at the begin- 
ning; one must be educated up to the tolerance 
of the cold beth. 

At some of the French sea-side resorts, and re- 
cently at some of our own, as at Marblehead, the 
excellent plan is followed of giving preparatory 
baths of warmed sea-water in-doors. It is a good 
beginning for some very delicate women, who find 
even the summer heat of the Mediterranean (75° 
to 80° Fahr.) too cool at the outset. But when- 
ever this initiation is practiced, it should not be 
a long one. The artificial warmth of the bath 
should be lessened day by day, until after a mod- 
erate time it is reduced nearly to that of the sea, 
and the patient is proven strong enough to culti- 
vate a more intimate and invigorating acquaint- 
ance with old Ocean himself. 

For this purpose a calm, warm, and sunny day 
should be chosen; a windy day should be par- 
ticularly avoided, for the evaporation from the 
clothes and the body is then so rapid as to chill 
the bather both on entering and leaving the wa- 
ter. Never go into a cold bath when you feel cold. 
This well applies to all bathers, whether strong 
or delicate. To make it effective, it is desirable 
to lose no time after beginning to undress in get- 


ting into the water. The best time of the day is 
two or three hours after eating, and preferably 
in the forenoon. It may be borne in mind that 
the beach and the waves themselves are general- 
— during the ebb tide than during the 

; and it is desirable that the air should be 
warm as well as the sea. The sun being well 
out, the first bath from the beach may be taken, 
and it should be a very brief one, lasting no long- 
er than is necessary to wet the body from head 
to foot. On leaving the water the bather should 
strip and be rubbed dry, and this immediately. 
Indolent bathers run more risk by lingering and 
shivering in their wet clothes than from any 
amount of swimming. 

The glow of warmth which should follow the 
bath represents more than the activity of the su- 
perficial circulation; it means also a reaction 
upon the central organs and viscera. When this 
occurs, the bather is receiving benefit, and will 
receive more; he may be assured that the vital 
powers are sufficient to profit by the stimulus. 
A cold bath that is followed by no reaction is a 
useless and may be a dangerous thing. But a 
sea-bath taken not less frequently than every oth- 
er day during the season (August 1s generally 
the best month; in July and September the sea- 
water is nearly as warm) is a most effective treat- 
ment for nervous complaints, diseases of debility, 
headaches, nevralgia, hypochondria, and anemia. 
There are sea fanatics who consider the salt-wa- 
ter as a cure-all. I am not a sea fanatic, but 
sea-baths have great virtues of their own. 

1. They produce the tonic reaction just men- 
tioned ; 2. They provide a liveiy gymnastic exer- 
cise for the bather, whether in holding himself 
upright against the shock of the waves, or in 
moving over them or diving through them as an 
expert swimmer; and 3. An almost always plea- 
surable mentai excitementattends the bath. I take 
no account of the effect of the salts contained in 
the water, though this is reckoned by some rather 
visionary German writers on the subject as hav- 
ing an appreciable medicinal value. It may be 


thrown in gratis as a doubtful quantity, the human 


skin having, as I have alrcady said, little power 
of absorption. But sea-water has a virtue which 
these somewhat visionary doctors, not being them- 
selves swimmers, and therefore to that extent be- 
ing impracticable men, have failed to count in 
their enumeration of the advantages of bathing. 
{ts contained salts make sea-water about two 
and a half per cent. heavier than fresh-water, 
and therefore noticeably more buoyant, and 
therefore a considerably easier medium for the 
learner in swimming. 

In another paper we will advance the invalid 
from her two minutes’ dip into salt-water on a 
sunny morning to the status of re-instated health 
and spirits, and permit to her strength enough to 
begin learning the delightful art of natation. 

7 Titus Munson Coan. 


ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From Our Own CorresponpDeEnr. } 

The Authorship of the “ Snec- 
— Why Empress ?—Senselcss Risks. —The 
Burio) Question.—The Silent Piano.—A Morbid Am- 
bition. 

THe most interesting piece of literary and 
scientific news that we have had for a long time 
is, beyond question, Mr. Ireland’s revelation of 
the authorship of Te Vestiges of Creation. This 
has long, indeed, been an open secret. in the 
Cornhill Magazine for January last, for example, 
Robert Chambers is spoken of as the true Simon 
Pure, with a personal knowledge that leaves lit- 
tle room for doubt; but it is still not a little cu- 
rious that the parentage of such a book should 
not have been actually brought home to its father 
for more than forty years. During that period 
science has made gigantic strides, and the theory 
of development has been itself devcloped, but in 
its day The Vestiges did a great work, and one 
which has been freely acknowledged by Darwin 
himself. The sensation it produced was pro- 
digious. Heterodoxy in science was at that time 
treated with less tolerance than infidelity in re- 
ligious matters, and from every professor’s chair 
were hurled anathemas against the audacious 
volume. Even so kind-hearted a man as Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick fairly lost his temper, and wrote 
such a diatribe against it as can only be parallel- 
ed by the vituperations of the Vatican. ) 

In my opinion, the man who could fling the 
seed of so much intellectual conflict ought to 
have confessed himself the sower; but of course 
he had a perfect right to please himself in the 
matter. The MS. was sent to Manchester to Mr. 
Ireland; from thence to London to be printed; 
and was returned for correction, by way of Man- 
chester, to Edinburgh. Curiously enough, it was 
thought precaution enough to use Mrs. Robert 
Chambers’s handwriting instead of her hus- 
band’s; but though this did cause the secret to 
be more than guessed at*by a private circle, it did 
not reveal it even to them. Mr. Robert Cox, of 
Edinburgh, and Wiliiam Chambers were the only 
other confidants of the author, who, however, was 
so far suspected that he declined to stand for the 
Lord Provostship of Edinburgh, for fear of being 
questioned on the platform. In modern times 
there has been no literary authorship withheld so 
long from the public, with the exception of that 
of those famous letters signed “An English- 
man,” which appeared in the Zimes newspaper, 
the writer of which remains anonymous even to 
this day. I well remember the attempt made in 
a committee-room of the House of Commons to 
“draw” the late Mr. Walter upon this subject. 

“You say that everything written in the Times 
is authenticated by the name of the writer, even 
if it is not published ?” 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“Then you were aware who wrote the letters 
signed ‘ An Englishman’ ?” | 

“No, I was not. [Sensation.} They have 
been the only exception.” 


For my part, I have a much greater curiosity 
on this point than to know who wrote the letters 
of “ Junius,” in my opinion overrated productions, 
and neither in keenness nor intensity, nor occa- 
sionally even in style, superior to the personal 
and political invectives of the “‘ Queen’s Mes- 
senger,” an entire set of which, by-the-bye, now 
fetches among the collectors no less a sum than 
thirty guineas. 

Her Majesty’s letter to her people acknowledg- 
ing their sympathy with her late calamity has 
given great satisfaction except in one particular. 
Regret has been expressed in many quarters that 
she should have been so ill advised—for it is 
hardly likely that such a mistake should have 
originated in her own mind—as to sign after her 
name the letters R. and I. When the late found- 
er of our imperial policy persuaded her Majesty 
to assume the title of Empress of India, he ex- 
pressly stipulated, because he knew how obnox- 
ious was the word to English ears, that it should 
never be used save in our Eastern dependency. 
Some courtier has doubtless suggested that an 
exception should be made in the present case ; 
but in so genuine a document it is particularly 
out of place. The R. is real enough, but the I. 
may well stand for “imaginary.” 

I am sorry to see that the list of all those who 
sent wreaths to the funeral of the Duke of Al- 
banvy has been published “ by authority” in the 
Tinves, where it occupies an entire column. I can 
not but think that this will have a tendency to 
promote the growth of snobbism. If such gifts 
are to be recorded in the newspapers, the custom 
will lose what litile of true feeling it ever pos- 
sessed. 

Talking of funerals, I see that my friend, and 
the friend of all of us, G. A. S., has, in that page 
of the /liustrated London News which he has made 
his own, taken those authors and journalists to 
task who did not attend tne funeral of their late 
departed brother, Charles Reade. ‘Only four 
miles out of London from Euston station, and 
yet scarcely anybody there!” - I think in common 
charity he might have attributed this omission 
less to the distance than to the day. It/was sig- 
nalized by one of the coldest east winds of the 
spring; and a funeral in those who suffer from 
east winds too often begets another funeral. So 
long as the barbarous custom of baring the head, 
in whatever weather, at such ceremonies contin- 
ues, so long shall I, for one, decline to attend 
them; nor, when I am carried to the chureli- 
yard myself, do I expect my friends to peril their 
health by similar exposure. Let us run all risks 
for our friends while they are alive, by all means, 
but not in empty honor of their senseless clay. 

As if the poor novelists had not enough to put 
up with from the plagiarists and publishers, or 
had not been accused of offenses enough by the 
critics, the crime of murder has now Deen laid to 
their charge by the mother of a family. She was 
not, it is true, a particularly good mother. In- 
deed, her iittle daughter, aged thirteen, had such 
a hard life of it at home that she threw herself 


into the Thames and drowned herself. But at 
the inquest, when the cause of her child’s suicide 
was gone into, this woman had the effrontery to 
say that “the reading of novels had affected her 
mind.”’ So might some modern Bumble, after 
thrashing a pauper child within an inch of its 
life, protest that he had made away with the oth- 
er inch through having read Oliver Twist. 

It seems as_if there was really to be no end of 
what ought reasonably itself to be the finis of 
everything, namely, the burial question. An hon- 
est farmer was interred at Leek the other day, 
“the reverse way to that intended”—not upside 
down, but with his head eastward—notwithstand- 
ing the wishes of his widow, and in spite of the 
cemetery regulations, the vicar observing that it 
was of the first importance that regard should be 
paid to the Resurrection. I only know one case 
parailel to this : that of an old lady of large means: 
who nevertheless declines to be buried in a brick 
grave, on account of the difficulty of egress when 
required. 

The custom of embalming our memories in the 
obituaries of the 7imes is growing. Not content 
with regarding anniversaries of a few years ago, 
the friends of a gentleman who left us no less 
than twenty years ago have been moved to re- 
call his virtues. This is, I think, going a little 
tco far back. If twenty years is not too long a 
limit for “a living memory” (at seven and six- 
pence}, why should fifty years be? “In loving 
memory of my great-grandfather,” would not 
sound badly, while at the same time it would con- 
vince an incredulous world that one’s family was 
not of yesterday. 

Nothing is new under the sun; twenty years 
ago there was a noiseless organ which perambu- 
lated London, and delighted us with its “ unheard 
music,” and there is a pianino, or silent piano, 


“invented,” which allows the player and those in 


his immediate vicinity to hear it discourse, but 
is inaudible ata littledistance. Whatan Elysium 
does this hold fcrth to those who are next door 
to a voung ladies’ schooi! For my part, I should 
not mind “a little music in the evening” conduct- 
ed on this ravishing instrument, for the perfect 
enjoyment of which it wouid be only necessary to 
stand near the door. 

A man has thrown himself under a railway 
train “from unaccountable impulse,” and has 
only survived to confess as much. The experi- 
ence, though it may never have been put into ef- 
fect, has happened to many of us, and is the rea- 
son, in fact, why the Duke of York’s Column 
and the Monument have their summits in iron 
cages. Visitors could not “resist the tempta- 
tion” to cast themselves from the top to the bot- 
tom. This has nothing to do with suicidal mania, 
and is only dangerous under exceptional circum- 
stances. It is the same nervous and morbid feel- 
ing which prompts us (as it prompted Dr. John- 
son) to tread on alternate flagstones in the pave- 
ment and to avoid the cracks; it also urges us 


to put off crossing the road, when an omuibus is 


backwoods. 


coming, to the very last moment, so as just to 
“shave the wheel of eternity.” I have never 
seen any attempt to explain this feeling, which is 
very much more common than that one—of which 
so much has been written—which seems to recog. 
nize a scene, or even a conversation, as not being 
presented to us for the first time. It is one of 
the smaiicr mysteries of our being, yet it has just 
cost a man his life. R. Kemae, of London. 


SPAIN AND ITS REVIVAL. 


Spain is the least educated of all the Western 
European nations, and yet how often has Spain 
led the way to the highest results of knowledge ! 
In the days of Solomon it was visited by intelli- 
gent Hebrew merchants and fleets of Greek trail- 
ers from the East. In the days of Hannibal and 
Hamilear the Semitic Carthaginians covered it 
with colonies, and worked its mines of silver and 
gold. They founded Carthagena, and worshipped 
in the majestic temple at Cadiz. Carthaginian 
genius left its traces on the valley of the Guadal- 
quivir, and penetrated to the declivities of the 
Pyrenees. The Romans next conquered Spain, 
and under their intelligent government it became 
tne happiest porticn of the globe, the seat of 
learning, the home of- emperors and poets, its 
cities crowned with all the graces of Roman civ- 
ilization.. From the age of Trajan, its generous 
son, for more than a century Spain shone with 
the highest traits of learning and good taste. 

Its emperor Trajan founded the period of the 
Antonines; its poets Lucan and Martial, its Sen- © 
eca and Quintilian, have instructed every ‘later 
age. The remains of its bridges and aqueduets 
are still seen spanning the wild regions of the 
north, and crossing the hills of Portugal; its 
roads were perfected by Roman skill , the spien- 
dor of its cities is still recorded in the ruins of 
Italica, the birth-place of Trajan, and in Cordova, 
the birth-piace of the Senecas. It is probable 
that a chain of Roman cities, the centres of schol- 
arship and art, covered the peninsula, where now 
only an intense ignorance prevails. In the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Spain perished. Its cities, 
VUrosius tells us, were left waste and desolate, 
vnd the Vandal and the Goth encamped amidst 
their ruins. Yet such was the productive force 
of its soil and climate that soon a Gothic kingdom 
arose on the landof Seneca and Trajan, the wasted 
cities were rebuilt, the Roman civilization revived, 
and the rising intelligence of the German races 
seemed about to renew once more the general cul- 
tivation of the days of Trajan and the Antonines. 

But this was not to be, Spain became the 
teacher of Europe in a new and unlooked-for 
way. In 712 the savage Arabs crossed at (n- 
braltar; they soon showed a strong passion for 
knowledge, an unrivalled industry in obtaining it. 
For several centuries after its conquest Spain was 
the favored land of libraries, students, universi- 
ties, and schools. While all Europe slept in ig- 
norance, poetry, music, philosophy, found their 
homes in its busy eitics. The followers of Mo- 
hammed were the instructors of our ancestors ; 
the finest intellects of the Middle Ages were edu- 
cated in their schools. Gerbert, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and Roger Bacon repeated and enlarged 
their discoveries in science. A trace of Arabic 
fancy and extravagance haunts all modern litera- 
ture. Spain was the university whence flowed 
the tide of thought that awakened the Middle 
Ages and mankind. Then from 1200 to 1400 
the Moorish colleges were swept away in the rage 
of Christian conquest, the immense libraries were 
wasted, the studious cities destroyed, and a bar- 
barous chivalry ruled over the fallen seats of 
knowledge. 7 

Yet soon again the remarkable land led on the 
progress of two worlds. Spanish enterprise laid 
open the secrets of the ages. Columbus, Cortez, 
and Pizarro were the names most renowned in 
their time. Learning and free thought revived 
in the peninsula. Some of the purest of the 
early reformers lived and suffered in Spain. Cer- 
vantes appeared, to give birth to Irving, Dickens, 
and the tender humor of the modern school. 
Calderon shone, and was eclipsed amidst the 
clouds of his blind fanaticism. - Fanaticism tri- 
umphed, and Spain sank rapidly into moral and 
mental weakness. Knowledge fled to’ Holland 
and the North; a few hundred thousand educated 
Duteh, republican and free, ravished away the 
trade and wasted the strength of Spain; England 
and Holland destroyed its armadas; its schools 
and colleges perished again, its people, sank into 
gross ignorance; its cities were half deserted, 
its manufactures perished, its highlands were 
stripped of their forests, its mines and pastures 
neglected ; and until our own day, Spain, that so 


-often instructed Europe, has lain almost lifeless 


and dead. 

It resembies*often the worst portion of our 
Beggary and murder live together. 
“Six persons,” Hare relates, “ were killed and 
eight wounded during the course of the first 
masked ball (at Seville) without producing.any 
effect upon the gayety of the rest of the revelers.” 
Beggars haunt the traveller. At Cadiz Mr. Day 
was told that “the best people could searcely 
write their names.” But a new era seems open- 
ing upon the peninsula; knowledge may once 
more revisit its early home, and Spanish legisla- 
tors are already anxious to plant in their midst 
the American. common school. Portugal is even 
more liberal than Spain. The whole peninsula is 
at last stirred by the touch of knowledge. Its 
broad and fertile coast, the home of the Pheeni- 
cian and Carthaginian, lies opposite to us, our 
next neighbors of the East, inviting trade, intet- 
course, and an interchange of liberal thought. 
Spain gave America to the world. What shall 
not America do fur Spain? At least we must 


look with intense sympathy on the effort of lib- . 
eral Spaniards to educate a fallen nation—to re- 

vive the intellect that has been of such lasting | 
service to mankind. 
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A SONG OF THE SWEETEST. 

A sone of the things that are sweetest, 
The cunningest and the completest, 

"Neath the beautiful sky that is o’er us, 

In the beautiful world that’s before us, | 

On the breast of the dear sea under us— 

None of which three can sunder us. 


Say a moon with a little star daughter, 
That looks at herself in the water 
From her blue bower so high up above us, 
So close to the angels that love us; 

But these are less dear to the night 

Than unto my heart its delight. 


Little bough, with the little leaves on it, 
Faint green, like Titania’s bonnet, 

As fresh as the hopes of the spring-time, 
As light as the songs of the wing-time— 
Little bough, I but left you to see 

A little face sweeter to me. 


Little shell, with the pink overspreading, 
Like the cheek of a bride at her wedding, 
And as smooth as the brow of the sister 
Whose coral lips lately have kissed her— 
Little shell-ship that saileth the ocean, 
Thou'rt but type of my shrine of devotion. 


Oli, a little bee rocked on a mullein, 
Neither listless nor lazy nor sullen, 

A wise little hunter of sweetness, | 

A quaint little teacher of neatness— 
What’s more cunning than this little fellow, 
Clinging close to the mullein-flower yellow.? 


Is’t a bud with the red breaking througli it, 
And the morning sun staying to woo it? 
Ah, lovely and luring the rose is 

Whith the bud’s fairy lattice discloses ; 

But my cradle, a bower that is fairer, 
Holds a flower that is sweeter and rarer. 


Is’t a nest with a babv bird in it, 

A soft-throated gray little linnet,. . 

With father’s wing hovering over it, 

And mother’s breast ready to cover it? 

Ah, the sweetest of sounds, so my vote is, 
Come not up out of little birds’ throaties! - 


Mother’s heart, with a little head on it, 

Proud and happy because she has won it— 

Mother’s heart says her baby’s the sweetest, 

The cunningest, and the completest 

Of all the sweet things under heaven, 

Of all the sweet things ever given. 
Howarp GLynDon. 


DE LANCEY’S LUCK. 


A Granp old house whose noble proportions 
tell of their builder’s taste and wealth, but upon 
which time and neglect are doing their work very 
thoroughly, for the stately columns of the portico 
are chipped and broken, the glass is all gone 
from what was once the conservatory, and only 
the ivy here and there covers the stains of mould 
and damp upon the walls. ; 

“Tt is enough to give you your death of cold 
only to peep into those great bare, worm-eaten 
rooms,” cries one of two girls, who have propped 
up a broken-down bench on what used to be the. 
lawn, while a small negro boy has taken their 
phacton ponies to drink from the Jake behind the 


. house. 


“Ts that why you have refused to gratify my 
natural curiosity to see the inside as well as the 


outside 


“No; the fact is, May”—after an instant’s’ 
pause, and gazing sympathetically at the old build- 
ing—“ Lam ashamed to go poking and prying into 
its poor shabby secrets only because it is in the 
hands of two old.darkies who would admit their 
master’s worst enemy to criticise and sneer for 
fifty cents.” 

“What queer.girl you are, Belle !” 

“Well, I have another reason,” lifting her 
pretty head proudly and facing May. “The De 
Lanceys are.one of the oldest families in Mary- 
land, and if they lived here and were well off, 
would never permit Belle Brown, the daughter of 


a man who made his money in sugar, to enter | 


their house, and [ think it is taking a very mean 


advantage of their poverty to go in now, when | 


there is no one to keep me out.” 

“Nonsense!” cries May, coloring a little from 
her inability to deny the facts of her friend’s 
speech, though she thinks her scruples absurd. 
“I did not know you were so humble.” 

“J am not humble; I am proud, just as proud 
of my dear father, who sold sugar, and my grand- 
father, who I dare say did something of the kind, 
as Vere De Lancey can be of his father and his 
dozens of grandfathers, who were all idle gentle- 
men; but our paths run in different directions— 
more is the pitv!’ ending her defiant assertion 
of herself with a wistful little sigh. 

“Why is it a pity?” asks May, regarding her 
with puzzled eyes. (Belle is rather apt to puzzle 
her friends, for all her frankness.) 

“Why? Because I am so sorry for Vere De 
Lancey that I should like to be his friend if I 
could” 

“ Did not your aunt say that he was very wild ?” 

“IT dare say he is, poor fellow. I am sure he 
has had excuse enough for being so.”’ 

“Tell me,” says May, drawing nearer, for she 
is fond ef stories, ‘especially about real people. 
“You know he is the only De Lancey left,” 
begins Belle, telling her storv very softly, and 
still gazing at the old house as if she were sor- 
ry for it. “When the war broke out he was 
at college, and his mother and sister were living 
here. ‘When he came home, at the end of the 
war, through every vear of which he had fought 
bravely, his mother was dead, and his sister dy- 
ing of a broken heart and a bad husband. Mr. 
De Lancey and ‘this man quarrelled the day of 
her funeral, and fought a duel two days after- 
ward, in which the husband was killed,” 

“ How horribije!” shudders May. 


“ Horrible, but no more than he deserved, from 
what I have heard; so that I do not see why it 
should always prejudice people against Mr. De 
Lancey. However, he came home, and though 
every one advised him to sell the place, he lived 
here all alone for a year, when he went to Balti- 
more, and began speculating in stocks and bonds, 
and all those things that men do when they are 
trving to make money very fast. Poor fellow, 
he sold his mother’s jewels and the family sil- 
ver to get money to begin with; and though he 
was successful at first, very soon everything he 
tried failed, and at last to pay his debts he was 
obliged to mortgage this place, which he had tried 
so hard to save.” 

“ Poor thing!” murmurs May. 

“T don’t believe he was very wild before that ; 
but after he became desperate and gambled, 
things went from bad to worse, until the whole 
estate is to be sold for the mortgage next week. 
And oh, May, I am so sorry for him, hopeless 
and desperate, and perhaps ashamed of himself 
too!” cries Belle, clasping her hands, while tears 
fill her brown eyes. 

“ But, you know, even if he were desperate, it 
was very wrong of him to gamble and do things 
which you say yourself he must be ashamed of,” 
says May, virtuously. 

“Wrong!” echoes Belle, vehemently — “ of 
course it was wrong, but so natural! Can not 
you understand, May, that he must feel as if 
even God is against him, when every effort he 
makes to do right fails so miserably? I wish I 
could do something for him!” she breaks off, 
with a little sob. 

“You have done something for him,” says a 
voice behind them, gravely. 

The two girls start up in amazement, and see 
a gentleman, who has come up behind them un- 
heard in the interest of Belle’s tale. He looks at 
Belle with dark, sad eves, as he says, with a faint 
smile, holding out his hand: 

“T beg your pardon for eavesdropping, but I 
could not deny myself the unexpected pleasure 
of hearing my story kindly told. Will you not 
allow me to shake hands with my defender ®” 

Silently Belle puts her slim white hand in his, 
while the color, which usually rushes over her 
fair face so easily, dies slowly away, and leaves 
her very pale. He holds her hand an instant, 
and raising his hat, he leavesthem. They watch 
him until he enters the house, then Belle walks 
quickly to her phaeton, followed by May, who is 
quite excited. 


asks, as they drive rapidly down the avenue. 
“Were you frightened ?”’ 

“No.” 

“What beautiful eyes he has!” 

Yes.”’ 

“ What a romantic adventure to tell your aunt, 
isn’t it?” 

“May, dear,” very earnestly, “please promise 
me not to tell Aunt Annie, or any one. I—I 
would rather not talk about it.” 


It is a week later, and the two girls, with Miss 
Brown (Belle’s aunt), start out one sunny June 
day for a sketching expedition to the De Lancey 
woods. The old place, with all its belongings, is 
to be sold to-morrow, and Belle has made a reso- 
lution, she tells May, that she will never enter thie 

‘grounds again after the sale. May is rather in- 
clined to tease Belle upon her romantic interest 
in the De Lanceys, but her attempts to do so are re- 
ceived with such dignity that she very soon desists. 
There is a very pretty water-fall about half a mile 
from the house, and there they leave the carriage, 
and Miss Brown takes out her knitting, while the 
girls prepare to sketch. May, having selected 
her view, begins to work vigorously; but Belle, 
who is usually so industrious, and keeps so firm- 
ly to her own decisions, after trying two or three 
different points, throws her book and pencils 
down in disgust. | 

“T am too stupid to sketch to-day,” she de- 
clares. “Stay here, May, while I go to find some 
of those forget-me-nots you wanted so much last 
night.” 

“Very well, dear,” acquiesces May, who is too 
much absorbed to notice her friend’s restlessness. 
And so (as Aunt Annie is placidly sleeping) Belle 
wanders off up the stream and further away from 


ceys have always been so proud, and which to- 
morrow must pass forever from the possession 
of the last of their name. It puzzles Belle not 
a little that she, who prides herself upon the mat- 
ter-of-fact disposition and admiration of com- 
mon-sense and success which become the only 
child and heiress of James Brown, who made his 
money in the sugar trade—it puzzles her why, 
from the time that, five years ago, she and Aunt 
Annie took possession of the finest and newest 
house in the neighborhood, she should have been 
so much touched by the story of the ruined De 
Lanceys. She smiles at May’s idea of her sym- 
pathy being romantic, she who has always de- 
clared that sentiment was utterly wanting in her 
character. Yet why should her heart ache so at 
, the thought of the sale to-morrow ? 

“‘T suppose it must be because women always 
cling to the losing side,” she decides, seating her- 
self, with a long sigh, on the grass at a little dis- 
tance from the brook. 

She lies there looking up at the stately old 


suddenly the remembrance of the sad eyes of the 
man who had thanked her for telling his story 
kindly brings the tears to her own, for she thinks 
of what he must suffer, now that his misfortunes 
and his wrong-doings together have forced him 
to part with the home which even his enemies 
admit he has struggled desperately to save. 

If only she had some excuse for paying the 
mortgage and giving it back to him. She could 
so well spare him the money from the fortune 


her father has left her, but people would call 
| ber unmaideuly, and whisper that she was striv- 


“What made you turn so pale, Belle?” she 


the house, into the woods of which the De Lan-- 


trees, so beautiful in their June freshness, and . 


ing to combine the proud De Lancey name with 
the vulgar Brown wealth. The hot blood rushes 
over her face at the thought, and she springs to 
her feet, just as Vere De Lancey appears from 
the opposite direction. He is walking rapidly, 
and is so absorbed in his own thoughts that he 
does not perceive her, and Belle stands motion- 
legs, hoping that he will pass on, but, to her vexa- 
tion, he throws himself on the grass, only parted 
from her by two or three trees, so near that the 
slightest movement will reveal her. Thus forced 
to choose between the risk of being finally dis- 
covered, or at once passing him, she is just decid- 
ing upon the latter alternative, when he puts his 
hand in his pocket and draws out a pistol, which 
he begins to examine. A-sudden feeling as if a 
cold hand has been laid on her heart makes 
Belle gasp, and then, though she is sick and gid- 
dy, she tells herself that she is a goose, for all 
the gentlemen in the neighborhood carry pistols, 
and why should she imagine— With acry too hor- 
ror-stricken, to be loud, she springs forward, and 
wresting from his hand the pistol which he was 
holding to hig,head, she flings it into the brook. 
She has cast. herself on the ground beside him, 
and for an instant the two pairs of eyes, so nearly 
on a level, gaze straight into each other—hers 
brilliant with terror and a pity that seems to 
him angelic, his dull with such despair as will 
haunt her while she lives. Then a flush of shame 
sweeps over his haggard face, and he stumbles to 
his feet, 

“T am afraid that I frightened you,” he says, 
hurriedly. ‘‘I—I was cleaning my pistol.” The 
hoarse words end abruptly, as he staggers, puts 
out both hands blindly for support, and falls back 
on the grass. 

Dizzy with terror, she bends over him as he lies, 
his head almost against her knees, and his up- 
turned face so awfully blank and white; but the 
first touch of her trembling hand on his breast 
tells her that his heart is beating heavily. For an 
instant longer she bends over him, and, her whole 
soul filled with tenderest compassion, touches his 
forehead softly with her lips. Then she springs 
to her feet, and runs as she never ran in her life 


before, her cheeks in a flame, and her heart al- 


most suffocating her with its wild throbbing. So 
she bursts upon the quiet party she had left. 

“Quick, Aunt Annie!” she cries. ‘Mr. De 
Lancey has fainted in the woods by the brook. 
Go help him—gquick ! quick !” 


_ But she will not go with Aunt Annie, who goes, 


followed by William, the footman, at once, while: 


Belle, hiding her face in May’s lap, breaks into. 


a passion of tears. 


Fortunately Aunt Annie is a woman used to" 


illness, and when her vigorous efforts to restore 
consciousness fail, she sees that this is no ordina- 


ry swoon, but a stupor, which is probably the be- - 
ginning of a fever, and being kind as well as ex- | 
perienced, she decides at once that Mr. De Lan- - 
cey’s own house (which is to be sold to-morrow, - 
and where there are only indifferent servants and © 


enraged creditors) is the very worst place for a 
man in his condition. She breathes a heavy 
sigh at the prospect of watchful nights and days 
of nursing before her, and then, with a pitiful 
look at the insensible face, she resigns: herself to 
her duty. | 

“ Poor fellow! he wonld get little enough kind- 


ness from any one else in the county,” she | 


thinks, when she has sent William for the coach- 
man to help in carrying Mr. De Lancey to the car- 
riage. “I ‘dare say some of the neighbors will 
think me very foolish to take a man with his 
reputation for wildness into the house; but I will 
keep him away from May and Belle, and he can 
not hurt me.” 


For two weeks Aunt Annie and the doctor 
fight a hard fight for Vere De Lancey’s life, #nd 
he knows nothing either of his danger or their 
kindness until, in the third week, he comes back 
to consciousness in a pretty bedroom, and looks 
up into Aunt Annie’s kind, middle-aged face, in- 
stead of the frightened, pitiful eyes which have 
haunted him through all his delirium. In the 
fortnight which passes while he is coming slowly 
back to life, Aunt Annie becomes very fond of 
her charge, who is so gentle and so grateful that 
she is convinced that he has been the victim of 
malicious tongues, and that the faults and fail- 
ings ascribed to him are utter slanders. He, 
for his part, quite conscious of having won Aunt 
Annie’s heart, decides two things in his own 
mind : first, that her heart would not be so open 
to him, her account of the beginning of his ill- 
ness so perfectly frank, if she knew how nearly 
he had died by his own hand; second, that his 
“angel,” as he calls her very softly to himself, 
must be “my niece Belle” of whom Aunt Annie 
speaks so often, and whose clear young voice 
floats up sometimes through the open windows 
in quaint, old-fashioned songs or bursts of girlish 
laughter. When at last he is able to sit up, his 
arm-chair is placed by the window which opens on 
the garden, and there, in the soft summer twi- 
light, he sees her wandering among the flowers, 
and all the pretty fancies about her which have 


satisfied him until now are merged in longing to 


see her once more face to face. So the next morn- 
ing, when Aunt Annie, having given him his break- 
fast and seen him established in his arm-chair, is 


leaving the room to attend to her housekeeping, 


he says, quietly : 

“Do you think, Miss Brown, that your niece 
would object to reading the paper tome? Ihave 
not an idea as to what the world has been about 
for a month, you know.” 

““T—well—I am not sure,” hesitates Aunt An- 
nie, remembering her resolutions about Belle. 

“Never mind”—very meekly. “I dare say it 
would bore her dreadfully ; and if you will get me 


| the paper, Iwill defy this stupid head, and read 
it myself.” 


“You must not think of reading for a week ; 
the doctor said so yesterday,” cries Aunt Annie, 
yielding abjectly to her patient’s first threat. 


——- Belle can read to you for half an 
our.” 

So Belle comes very quietly, with a dainty flush 
on her fair face that makes her as pink and white 
as the roses she wears in her belt, and standing 
beside his chair she gives him her hand. 

“T am glad you are better, Mr. De Lancey,” she 
says, softly. 

He has prepared eloquent speeches expressive 
of his gratitude for the life she has saved, and 
the secret she has kept, but now, holding the 
slight hand which wrested the pistol from his 
grasp, and looking up at the sweet eyes which 
have haunted him so long, he can only repeat the 
name he has so often called her in his thoughts. 

“My angel! my angel!” he murmurs, 

It is not by any means the first time that Belle 
has heard herself called an angel, and hitherto she 
has received such outbursts with amusement, for 
she is very scornful of flattery in all forms; but 
perhaps because this man has such good reason 
for so calling her, perhaps because of the tears 
in his eyes and the passionate tremor in his voice 
—ah, who can explain what she can not herself 
understand ?—she is touched and thrilled as she 
never was before. Very gently she withdraws 
her hand, and taking up the paper, seats herself 
at a little distance. 

“Shall I read the home news first ?” she asks, 
in a voice she strives vainly to steady. 

‘Whatever you please,” he answers, leaning 
his head against the back of his chair in snéh a 
way that his eyes can rest on the pretty droop- 
ing figure and the delicate profile over which the 
shades of color are chasing each other like the 
lights and shadows over the summer sky. - 


It becomes an established custom after this 
that Belle shall devote herself to Mr. De Lan- 
cey’s entertainment for a couple of hours every 
morning—hours in which there is a very small 
amount of reading, a great deal of conversation, 
and, after a while, not a little of that silence 
which is the strongest evidence of perfect under- 
standing and sympathy between two human be- 
ings. Belle is utterly happy, for she has given 
herself up to this delicious new gladness, which 
seeins to brighten every trivial detail of daily 
life, with an entire self-resignation which is half 
fearlessness, half ignorance. She fills her posi- 
tion as guardian angel with a sweet wisdom, re- 
ceiving his story of the shipwreck of his past 
life with gentlest sympathy, reproaching him as 
his mother might have done for his lack of faith 
and courage (which she, however, firmly believes 
to have been caused by his coming illness), and 
she becomes an inspired young prophetess when 
she predicts for him a future which shall be a 
noble struggle and final success, and through 
which she shall always be his friend. 

With Vere De Lancey neither is the present 
so perfect nor the future so unclouded, for he, 
ten years older than she in age, and twenty in 
experience, recognizes from the first that, pas- 
sionately as he loves her, he can never in com- 
mon hon_r ask for anything but her friendship, 
for she is an heiress, and he a ruined man. He 
has done many a thing which brings a flush of 
shame to his brow when she declares her con- 
viction that the world has always been terribly 
unjust to him; but it is nevertheless true that 
he has always been more sinned against than 
sinning, and evil repute and the consciousness 


| of being bitterly misjudged had quite as much 
| to do with his despair as the failure of his strug- 
_ gles to save the old home which it was part of 
the family creed to love and honor. Now (with 
‘something the same glow of adoring tenderness 
which the knights of old felt when they vowed 
- to carry their “ladye’s” colors through every tour- 
‘nament without stain) he tells himself that her 


sweet faith in him shall never be shaken, and 


that, however far the future may part them, she 
‘shall yet be proud of the life she has saved. 


May has gone home, and Aunt Annie has ei- 


ther forgotten her fears or decided that they 
-were causeless, for as Vere De Lancey makes his 
‘slow progress from one stage of convalescence to 
another, Belle is more and more with him, and, 
having decided that after his departure he must 


not see her until time has taught him wisdom, he 
clings passionately to every instant of the pre- 
cious present which is his. But the days pass, 
as days will, whether we loathe or love them, and | 
there are only hours to be counted now, for it is al- 
ready twilight, and he is to leave in the morning. 
His mood has changed to-night, and instead of 
seeking her in the drawing-room after dinner he 
takes himself, his cigar, and his miserable thoughts 
to the garden. It has flashed upon him to-day 
that something warmer than friendship, more 
tender than pity, shines in the sweet shy eyes of 
Belle, and all the pride of the De Lanceys is poor 
defense against such temptation. It is almost 
tea-time when, peeping in at the drawing-room 
shutters, he sees that Aunt Annie is there, though 
Belle is not visible. Common courtesy requires 
him to enter now, and he is turning to throw 
away his cigar, when he finds himself face to face 
with Belle. The moon has come up behind the 
house, and her first rays fall softly on the white 
dress and fair girlish face, and the man’s heart 
turns faint within him. Must he go away and 
leave her to be won by some other, only that the 
world, which never spoke a kindly word of him, 


‘may not be abie to call him a fortune-hunter ? 


“T have come to talk business with you,” she 
says, trying to speak lightly, but with a tremor in 
her voice which she can not quite conceal. “It 
only concerns you and me, so I thought we two 
could settle it better out here than in the house.” 

“ Will it take long?” he asks, brusquely, won- 
dering how much he can endure. | 

‘‘ Not if you will be reasonable, and do what I 
wish.” 

_“ You know I will.” 

' “Then walk down to the terrace with me, and 
I will tell vou.” 

So they walk side by side, and the moon shines 
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down on them with the same cold sweetness that 
she has bestowed on all lovers since the world 
and love-making began together. Neither of 
them speaks for an instant, and then Belle pauses, 
and clasping her hands nervously, she says, with 
pleading eagerness: “I am very rich, Mr. De 
Lancey, and I have very little to do with all the 
money, which Aunt Annie and I can not possibly 
spend, and—and I want you to let me lend you 
enough to buy back De Lancey Place, and begin 
business again in Baltimore. You—” She breaks 
off suddenly, for he bas turned from her, hiding 
his face in his hands. 

“Are you angry?” she falters. ‘Forgive me, 
but I would be so happy ; and friends often lend 
each other money.” 

“But we are not friends,” he cries, passion- 
ately catching both her hands as she stands be- 
side him. ‘ My dearest, my love, can I take from 
your charity the cursed money which has kept 
me from asking for your love? Oh, my angel,” 


breaking into softness as she sinks on the near- © 


est bench, and the tears fall fast over her down- 
cast face, ‘forgive me! You only meant to be 
good to me; but indeed, indeed, I can not take 
your money.” 

“If I were poor—” she begins, faintly. 

“If you were poor,” falling on his knees before 
her, and forgetting his pride, his resolves, all but 
his love as he kisses her trembling fingers, “I 

_ would never give you up; I would make you love 
me. Oh, my God! if you were only poor!” 

‘‘ Then—then I shall be poor !” she says, softly, 
drooping over the head which is bent on her clasp- 
ed hands. “ Aunt Annie can take the money, and 
—and you may take me.” 


Need any one be told that the neighborhood is 
still talking of De Lancey’s luck, and how well 
the world seems to prosper with him since he has 
married old Brown’s heiress ? 


A HINDOO SPIRITUALIST. 


in Western countries spiritualism has taken 
the place of witchcraft as a profession; but in 
the East, all over Asia, the exercise of witch- 
craft, pure and simple, is a very popular—indeed, 
an overcrowded—calling. The native doctors all 
dabble more or less in occult sciences, and necro- 
mancy by itself is a flourishing trade. 

A case has very recently occurred in Bombay 
in which a doctor conjured up a large assort- 
ment of “ djinns” (spirits) for the purpose of im- 
posing upon a rich patient, and pretended to have 
mortal combats with them, and performed, with 
the aid of magic cardamoms and enchanted 
musk, as many wonders as any Aladdin of the 
Arabian Nighis. | 

Yet, after all, there is little cause for surprise 
in the fact of India being a land of easy beliefs, 
for the very air is charged with legends, and ev- 
ery object in the landscape, living or inanimate, 
is the centre of a group of superstitions. The su- 
pernatural hardly exists for the Hindoo, for to 
his liberal credulity everything seems natural. 
The ghosts and spirits which frequent his ham- 
let are to him almost as material as his own flesh- 
and-blood kinsmen, and he would as soon think 
of running counter to the caprices of the partic- 
ular djinns which preside over the fortunes of 
his house as he would of opposing the decisions 
of his village council. That his oxen should die 
from the breath of a malicious gnome whose 
palace roof he had inadvertently broken in when 
ploughing seems to him quite as plausible an ex- 
planation of their death as the poisonous weed 
on which he has found the oxen feeding; and 
when the women of the village carry round the 
infected houses a dead chicken tied to a pole, to 
propitiate Seetla, the goddess of small-pox, the 
hamlet looks on with all the comfortable assur- 
ance of protection that we in the West attach to 
vaccination. 

In the particular case I refer to the doctor’s 
victim was even more tlian usually complacent, 
and the swindler more than usually audacious, 
It commenced with his having an unpleasant 
skin affection, and going to a doctor for some 
ointment. The an, however, saw at a glance 
that it was no ordinary cutaneous disorder, but 
a malicious species of enchantment practiced 
upon his client by certain evil ones of the air, 
over whom fortunately he, the doctor, had pri- 
vate control. A hundred rupees (two rupees 
make one dollar) was all that was needed for the 
preliminaries of disenchantment, and, the cash 
forth-coming, the doctor at once took the genii 
in hand. Yet, do what he could in the matter 
of exorcism, the malady continued. It appears 
that at this stage a foreign demon of exceptional 
malignity had overpowered the ordinary one— 
“the common or garden” demon, so to speak— 
which had hitherto troubled the sufferer, and to 
rout the foreigner not less than twenty pounds’ 
worth of “ammonia” was needed. Having se- 
cured the money, the doctor disappeared. In 
fact, he went on pilgrimage on the private ac- 
count of his own soul, leaving his client in Bom- 
bay under vows of inviolable secrecy. 

Eventually he returned, and, as bad luck would 
have it, ran up against his patient one day in the 
street. The patient naturally reproached him 
with having neglected his cure. But the doctor’s 
pathetic remonstrance against what he called the 
ingratitude of his patient brought tears to the 
eyes of the by-standers. ‘Had he not been on 
pilgrimage for nearly four months simply and 
solely for the cure of his patient’s skin disease !” 


And the doctor in his virtuous grief wept him- 


self. ‘And where,” said he, “shall I ever look 
for gratitude in the world after this?” And he 
offered to give back the “ammonia.” But mean- 
while he asked the complainant for the loan of a 
small silver coin. It was at once lent, and the 
doctor having anointed it and wrapped it up, gave 
it back, telling the owner to put it in the fire 
without opening it, and then come back and re- 


port the result. Without opening the packet 
the client took the coin home, duly put it into the 
fire as prescribed, and to his astonishment out 
dropped among the ashes a good gold piece. He 
lost no time in returning to the good doctor, who 
begged him to keep it, and explaining in an off- 
hand way that he had lately learned the art of 
making gold from a certain devil with whom he 
happened to be intimate, wished him good-day. 

The client, however, was not going to see the 
last of such a valuable acquaintance so easily, 
and therefore forced himself again upon the doc- 
tor, and begged to be allowed to share the gold- 
making secret. Incredible as it may seem, the 
doctor, after some demur, consented, for, as he 
said, what is the use of being happy if others are 
not happy around you too? 

But the process of initiation into the mystery 
of metals was rather elaborate. It commenced 
with the client buying some incense, and then 
some gold bangles, and throwing them into a 
hole in a field as a present to the master of the 
fairies, and went on with more incense of a cost- 
ly kind, and more gold bangles being thrown 
into another hole in another field to propitiate 
the aunts and cousins of the master of the fair- 
ies. Some finger-rings for an outsider demon or 
two (probably only connections by marriage with 
the fairies) was the next step, and then some 
more incense, and a hundred ru in cash for 
miscellaneous gratuities to devilkins and such 
small folk. : 

Everything was now in train for a fair com- 
mencement, and the client was directed with a 
minute elaboracy of ceremonial to roast a num- 
ber of copper coins in an earthen jar. The re- 
sult was only partially successful, for of all the 
copper coins only one changed into gold. Nev- 
ertheless, the doctor was not in the least discour- 
aged. He saw his way through the difficulty at 
once. Some musk, a pound or so in weight, and 
a good handful of gold ornaments were all that 
was needed, and having obtained them, he took 
his victim out to the sea-shore, and told him to 
sit there and see what he should see. The doc- 
tor began his incantations, and there emerged 
from behind a heap of stones a female spirit, 
“the genius of gold,” who demanded what was 
wanted. 

On being told that the gentleman wanted to 
know how to make gold, she agreed to show him, 
provided he gave her some more musk and some 
more gold bangles. 

Several interviews followed, with the same re- 
sult—handsome presents of spices and jewels to 
the female spirit, but without effect ; and the doc- 
tor at last Jost all patience, and prepared for a 
deadly struggle with the Evil One. 

First of all, however, it was necessary to hide 
under a stone certain quantities of silk and em- 
broidered cloth, gold thread, and lace, to propi- 
tiate a few genii who might otherwise, in the con- 
flict which was about to ensue, take the side of 
the ghosts against the man. This done, they re- 
turned to the sea-shore, where the “ djinn” appear- 
ed in the form of a religious mendicant holding a 
lighted torch, and at once refused point-blank to 
impart the secret of the gold. Upon this the en- 
raged doctor knocked him down with an incanta- 
tion, yet not so rapidly but that the Evil One in 
falling had time to launch a spell at the doctor, 
which felled him too. 

To be left with two dead men on the sea-beach, 
and one of them a devil, was, it must be con- 
fessed, a compromising position ; but the client for- 
tunately remembered that the doctor had told him 
that if by any chance he should have the misfor- 
tune to be killed, his friend could restore him to 
life by sprinkling cardamoms on his legs. Trem- 
bling, he fled from the scene of the tragedy, and 
returning with the cardamoms, scattered them as 
directed upon the doctor’s legs, and lo! he stooq 
up, shook himself as one who awakens from a 
deep trance, and then, suddenly catching sight of 
the motionless demon, hurried away, whispering 
to his client, as he passed him, to make his es- 
cape from the beach in the opposite direction, 
and on no account to look behind him. 

And so the story goes on—how the djinn came 
to life again, and how the doctor vanquished the 
king of the genii with more musk and bangles, 
and got the better of the wicked queen of the 
gnomes with more embroidery and rings, and how 
they saw more wonderful sights on the sea-shore ; 
all this was duly recounted in one of the Bombay 
police courts the other day. The end of all the 
necromancy, however, was that the doctor at last 
decamped, leaving his client with all his original 
skin disease, but no money, and bound by terri- 
ble vows to repeat certain incantations two hun- 
dred and odd times a day for two months and a 
half, and meanwhile not to breathe a word to any 
living soul about what had occurred. 

These facts, gravely narrated in a court of jus- 
tice, sound incredible enough. But after recent 
disclosures in European spiritualist cases, it is 
not easy to decide at what limit we ought to fix 
the possibilities of human credulity. But in this 
Indian case there is this humorous and interest- 
ing aspect of the delusion, that the victim had 


no skeptics among his acquaintances. When he_ 


confided to a friend that he had been seeing djinns 
and talking to them by the sea-shore, his confi- 
dants did not question his word. It was abun- 
dantly on record that djinns do converse with men, 


and that certain classes of them do five by the - 


sea, so why should not this gentleman be speak- 
ing the truth? That he had given away many 
golden ornaments and many pounds’ weight of 
costly spices was equally beyond doubt, and 
what could more properly have been the object 
of such expenditure than the propitiation of 
spirits ? 

The whole lives of Asiatics are so interwoven 
with and surrounded by the unintelligible and 
the mysterious that nothing seems impossible ; 
and if in the present case the victim’s money had 
not given out, he might have continued to the 
end of bis life on intimate terms with the crea- 


lights are used. 


tures of other worlds. Eventually—who knows ? 
—he might have found out the great secret of 
making gold, and then, like the hero of the Ger- 
man legend, have been claimed by the spirits as 
their slave, and whisked away beyond human ken. 

In India the open road-side wells are terribly 
convenient for “spirits’” work, and if aman known 
to have had commerce with ghosts were found ly- 
ing at the bottom of one, there would be no sur- 
prise among his neighbors. Snakes, too, often 
kill men very opportunely, and even the native 
constable, returning the death as “ snake-bite,” 
has sufficient knowledge of the manners and cus- 
toms of djinns to trace their handiwork in the co- 
bra’s victims. So it was as well, perhaps, for the 
doctor’s dupe that his money was exhausted be- 
fore his skin disease was cured by death. 

Puit Rosinson. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


In making a law which limits to thirty the 
number of passengers that may be carried by a 
sailing vessel, the Legislature of New Jersey has 
done the owners of yachts a favor which they 
will not forget, so long, at least, as they happen 
to be cruising around the summer resorts along 
the coast of that State. It will be possible hence- 
forth to solemnly point to the law as a reason for 
limiting the size of yachting parties, and thus 
without giving offense yacht owners may avoid 
the crowding that suggests a barge excursion for 
east-side mothers and infants. 


The provision of the late Dr. Gross for the in- 
cineration of his body after death, and the strong 
indorsement by Dr. Joseph Leidy of that method 
of disposing of the dead, have produced so mark- 
ed a sentiment in Philadelphia in favor of crema- 
tion that an incinerating furnace will probably be 
built near that city within a short period. A 
number of prominent men of means have the 
project in hand. Dr. Leidy, having been erro- 
neously quoted*as being opposed to cremation, 
printed a card in which he said: “I was glad to 
learn that my honored friend Dr. Gross made the 
provision he did, and I look upon it as a last good 
act of a good life. It is an example I wish to 
follow, and I hope many others will do likewise.” 


A new Franco-Chinese trouble has broken out. 
It is on this side of the earth, and is a struggle 
for survival between the French and the Chinese 
laundrymen of Montreal. The Frenchmen were 
the aggressors. 

In a region of this State made unusually favor- 
able for the development of fever and ague by 
diverting the Wallkill River from its channel, the 
disease has appeared this season among the dogs. 
The canine sufferers have the same symptoms 
that appear in the human system, and. they join 
their masters in their regular doses of quinine. 


In Philadelphia a few days ago an ordinary 
American hog attacked and killeda man. Prince 
Bismarck will find full accounts of the affair in 
the papers of May 26. : 


In Buffalo the betting on base-ball games be- 
came so general among young men that the Citi- 
zens’ Reform Association took measures to de- 
crease it. There were “ combination boards”—a 
betting arrangement—in many of the bar-rooms, 
and the proprietors were warned by an agent of 
the Association that the betting could not go on. 


For many years the obviously inaccurate state- 
ment, “Nothing but the address can be placed 
on this side,” has been printed on the govern- 
ment postal cards. Reform is necessary. 


Ornithologists are making unusual efforts this 
season to procure facts concerning the migration 
of birds in North America. The work is direct- 
ed by a committee of the Ornithologists’ Union. 
In the work they are considerably assisted by the 
electric lights that are burned on the tops of 
masts in many West- 
ern towns. The birds 


and while he was waiting for the laugh to begin, 
a throng of excited depositors drew some thirty 
thousand dollars out of the village savings- 
bank. 


The first anniversary of the East River Bridge 
has come around, and the structure has not fall- 
en into the river as a rebuke to the trustees wno 
decided that the bridge should be first opened 
to the public on Queen Victoria’s birthday. In 
the course of the year a little over eleven mill- . 
ion persons crossed on foot or as car passengers, 
besides those who rode in the half-million vehi- 
cles‘on which toll was paid. The receipts were 
$391,770. 


There is no record of anything in the way of 
a free-lunch route that can compare with the one 
in the long Food Gallery at the Health Exhibition 
in London. In the course of a walk through the 
gallery the visitor is cordially invited to partake 
of a tiny quantity of something at almost every 
step — bouillon made of somebody’s extract of 
beef, coffee made in a patent pot, cake raised 
with prepared yeast, and so on. The Chinese 
display of things edible is tardy, but it promises 
to be one of the most interesting and surprising 
features of the exhibitions. 


It is instructive to read that in St. Louis there 
used to be a metaphysical club, “at whose meet- 
ings the keen lightning of American thought ent 
the blue air of German mysticism.” 


It is claimed that from the verandas of the 
summer residences on the eastern slope of the 
Orange Mountains “ the most-inhabited landscape 
in America” can be seen. Within the limit that 
can be easily swept by the naked eye the popu- 
lation is probably more than two millions, 


Petitions numerously signed by residents of 
Berlin have been presented to the municipal and 
police authorities praying that the intolerable nui- 
sance created by piano pupils may be abated. 
It is set forth that much suffering is brought 
upon invalids, that all forms of nervous diseases 
especially are aggravated, and that the value of real 
estate is depreciated. The petitioners ask that a 
municipal ordinance be made restricting the time — 
of piano playing and practicing to the periods 
between 11 a.m. and 12 M., and between 8 and 11 
P.M. 


All the law-making ability in the towns of 
Texas is devoted to devising regulations for curb- 
ing the noisy tendencies of the engineers of loco- 
motives. 


The season for going. to sleep on the roofs of 
five-story tenement-houses and rolling off lias 
opened. Nothing will sufficiently warn those 
who want to sleep on house-tops. 


The President is said to be the first occupant 
of the White House in many years to give the 
moral support and encouragement of his presence” 
to the concerts of the Marine Band on the White 


House grounds on Saturday evenings. 


Mr. Elliott, actuary at the Treasury Department 
in Washington, carries a watch with a five-fingered 
hour-hand which seems to be exactly suited to 
keeping the time of the several divisions under 
the new railway system. The hand was put in 
under his direction in 1878, nearly five years be- 
fore the new standard was adopted. 


His Majesty the Sultan of Turkey has given 
diamonds and jewelry to the musicians of the 
United States ship Quinnebaug in token of the 
pleasure he found in listening to their music. He 
was especially pleased with the man who had the 
manipulation of the flute, and desired that he be 
permitted to retain him. It is to be hoped that 
this incident will give rise to the impression that 
there is a great demand in the Orient for rising 
young amateur flute-players. 


in flight flock around 
the dazzling lamps, | 
and many of them 
are killed by contact 
with the glass globes. 
Sometimes a score or 
more of varieties of 
migratory birds are 
found among those 
that are killed. -The 
birds that breed in 
the vicinity avoid the 
danger, though many 
of the strangers that 
come to grief are from 
regions where electric 


Two illustrations of 
the ticklish nature of 
the recent financial 
situation: The cash 
in the principal office 
of a railroad company 
came out four cents 
short one day at the 
close of business 
hours, and there was 
a rumor in Wall 
Street on the follow- 
ing morning that an 
officer of the com- 
pany was a defaulter 
to the extent of four 


million dollars. A 
Connecticut newspa- 
per humorist pub- 
lished an account of a 
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BISHOP BRADLEY. 


Tue Rev. Dents M. Brapiey, the newly appointed Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Manchester, New Hampshire, was born 
in Ireland in 1846, and came to this country when he was 
eight years of age. His widowed mother settled in Man- 
chester, where she still resides. After a careful school and 
collegiate education he entered the St. Joseph Theological 
Seminary at Troy, New York, and was ordained priest in 
1871. In 1880 he became pastor of St. Joseph’s Church in 
sthe city where he will now reside as the first bishop of the 
diocese. He is a man of fine executive abilities, an eloquent ~ 
and earnest preacher, and is greatly beloved for his kindness 


and charities. 


BISHOP WORTHINGTON, 


Tue Rev. George Wortutneton, D.D., whom the Nebraska 
Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal Church recently elected 
Bishop of that State, was born in Massachusetts in 1842, 
was educated in New York, graduating from Hobart College 
in 1860, and three years later from the General Theological 
Seminary in New York, His diaconate was passed in the 
ministry at Troy, New York, where he remained a year and 
a half, His first parish was at Balston Spa, and there he 
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BISHOP WORTHINGTON.—Puor. sy 


remained until 1868, when, at the age of twenty- 
six years, he was called to St. John’s parish in 
Detroit, Michigan. His ministry there was char- 
acterized by deeds of Christian charity, and his 
untiring, unceasing labors for his congregation 
and the community. ‘He has been a constant 
minister at the bedside of suffering,” says the 
Detroit Free Press, “ and off in the northeasterly 
portion of the city there are thousands of the 
poor and lowly to whom the name of Dr. Wortu. 


-INGTON is synonymous with that Christian char- 


ity that is known by unrecorded acts,” 


BISHOP TAYLOR, i 


Dr. WILLIAM TaYLor, recently elected Mission- 
ary Bishop for Africa, is well known throughout 
the Methodist Church as one of its most zealous 
and successful workers. He was born in Rock- 
bridge County, Virginia, and is sixty-three years of 
age. In his twenty-second year he joined the Balti- 
more Conference, and after six years’ service on 
the circuit he was sent by the Missionary Society 
to San Francisco, where he labored over seven 


years. He then travelled at large as an evangelist for five 
years, in the Eastern States and Canada, after which he went 
on a revival tour through Australia, and thence all over the 
Old World. 

Toward the close of 1870 he went to India, and after 
laboring in various places for a year and a half, went to 
Bombay, where he engaged actively in the work of founding 
self-supporting missions, and in less than four years estab- 


lished churches in Bombay, Poonah, Calcutta, Madras, Banga- 


lore, ete. That work has spread nearly all over the Indian 
Empire, and has organically developed into the South India 
Conference, which supports fifty ministers and their families, 
and is the only purely self-supporting foreign Conference in 
the Church. | 

_ Dr. Taytor reports also a self-supporting educational and 
evangelizing work in Central and Soa&th America, employing 
forty-three preachers and teachers. 


THE LEGEND OF TONGARIRO. 


In the northern island of New Zealand rises the stupen” 
dous volcano called by the natives Tongariro. Besides the 
physical difficulties ‘in the way of an ascent of its precipitous 
and rugged sides, there is one almost as formidable in the 


il 


MOUNT TONGARIRO, A NEW ZEALAND VOLCANO. 
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fact that the natives hold the mountain to be 
sacred, and access to it -by foreigners is rigorous- 
ly opposed. 

The legend is that when the first Maori settle- 
ment took place on the shores of the island there 
was among the dusky adventurers a chief who 
bore the title of Ngatoroirangi, a name which 
signifies in the Maori mythology a high- priest 
‘or deified man. After the natives had formed a 
settlement at Maketu, Ngatoroirangi was to set 
out, in company with his slave N gauruhoe, to ex- 
plore the new land. Striking into*the interior, 
he crossed the plain of Taupo, and then along 
the lake, into which he cast his staff, which there- 
upon became a great totara-tree. He also shook 
his mat over the waters, and from the strips which 
fell from it sprang the “i inanga,”’ a small fish 
which now abounds in the lake. It was dark 
and stormy when Ngatoroirangi came to the lake ; 
but suddenly the clouds broke, and he beheld for 
the first time the giant form of Tongariro. With 
the keen instincts of a beaven-born explorer, the 
chief resolved to ascend the great mountain, in 
order to get a better view of the surrounding 
country; but the snow was deep, and the ice- 
bound summit of Tongariro was too much for the 
adventurous travellers, fresh from the sunny isl- 
ands of the South Seas, Alarmed at the un- 
pleasant prospect of being frozen to death, Nga- 
toroirangi shouted lustily to his sisters, who had 
- tarried at Whakari (White Island), some hundred 
and sixty miles distant, to send him some fire. 
The summons was quickly obeyed, and the sacred 
fire was intrusted to the hands of two taniw has, 
named respectively Te Pupu and Te Haeata, w ho 
conveyed it by a subterranean channel, which is 
yet supposed by the natives to connect Tongariro 
with the still active volcanic island in the Bay of 
Plenty. It is related that the fire arrived in time 
to save the life of the adventurous Ngatoroirangi, 
but that when he turned to comfort his slave, he 
found to his horror, that his trusty follower had 
given up the ghost. At this juncture N gatoroi- 
rangi took the sacred fire, and casting it into the 
crater of Tongariro, the subterranean fires burst 
forth. On this account Ngatoroirangi named the 
-_erater.Ngauruboe in honor of his slave, a term by 
which it is generally known by the natives even 
unto this day, The great mountain chief, how- 
ever, with its surrounding cones, is more usually 
called Tongariro—a word which means, in the 
native language, “ toward the south”—and it isa 
remarkable fact, as showing the significant no- 
menclatare of the Maoris, that the compass bear- 
ing of the great mountain is as nearly as possible 
due north and south. There can be no doubt 
that Tongariro is one of the largest, grandest, an:l 
most perfect voleanie cones of its kind in the 
world; and it is little wonder, therefore, that the 
-Maoris, when gazing upon its mysterious fires, 
should have linked its name with their songs and 
legends, and have rendered it a sacred object. 


~HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A REFRIGERANT DRINK IN FEVERS. 


Dr. C. H. 8S. Davis, Meriden, Conn., says: *‘ I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, and 
huve been very much pleased with it.”—[Adv.] 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett’s Co- 
ne. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts; they are the best.-[Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mes. Soormine Syrup should always be 
usedl for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. .25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Tur most efficacious stimulants to excite the Wr? 
tite are ANcosfuna Birrvns, prepared by Doctor 

B. Straxetr & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article.—[Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WILSON’S 


3, Venetian Blind, 


Rolls from above 
or below as easily as 
an Ordinary shade, 
ol and is a protection 
aguinst thieves. (An 
kind of wood.) H: 
somely finished. 
Wilson’s “ English” 
y to puil up with cord. 
See cut. 
Wilsow's Rolling 
STEELSHUTT ERS, 
fireand burvlarproof. 
Send for illustra- 
red catalogue. 
4, 
and 529 W.22d Si, 
a New York. 
} Mention this paper. 


T. ASPINH “ALL & SON. 


TILES of All Descriptions: 


MOSAICS, MAN'FELS RATES, 
OPEN FIREPLACE S, &c. 


Sele Agents for and only direct ey of 


MINTON’S Campbell Tile Co.'s Tiles, 


75 and 77 West 23d Street, N. 
THE ACME LEVER 


CUFF BUTTONS 


STIFF CUFFS. 


The most convenient, atrong, 
relinble button made. 


Ask your Jeweller for them. 


‘ { 


F.undborg’s Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréciial Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violct. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


GOLD MEDAL, BAKER'S 1878. 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. It haa three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


THE TEST OF TIME 


Has been applied to ArER’s Pris, and they 
have borne it well. For more than forty years 
they have had a world-wide popularity, rivaled 
by no other purgative medicine. 

AYER’s PILys do not induce canstipative re- 
action, or have a weakening effect, common 
faults of other cathartics, but thoroughly yct 
mildly cleanse the bowels, and stimulate and 
strengthen all the digestive and ry 


Cure Indigestion and Constipation, and pre- 
vent many severe and often fatal maladics 
caused by those disorders. 

For Stomach, Liver, and Kidney diseases— 
symptoms of which are Skin isorders, 

urning and Weight in the Stomach, 
Nausea, Dizziness, Headaches, Foul 
Breath, Bilious Fever and Colic, Pains 
in the stomach, side, and back, Dropsical 
Swellings, ctc —there is no relief so prompt 


and certain as AYER’s Pitts. They are of 
As a bousehold remedy they have no cqual. 
Many a big doctor’s bill has been saved by a 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Loweil, Mass. 
READY MIXED “S$ 
THE BEST HOUSE PAINTS MADE 
GUARANTEED FREE FROM WATER 
PURE LINSEED OILTURPENTINE 
AND DRYER. SAMPLE COLOR LIST 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 
NUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTS MATERIALS ETC. 
COR FULTONS WILLIAM FIN DEVOE BCD 


> great service in the cure of Piles. 
timely dosc of AYER’s PILLs. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
ALKALI OR BENZINE MADE ONLY 
OF 48 DESIRABLE SHADES 
COLORS. VARNISHE BRUSHES 
NEW YORK CITY CHICACO 


Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 


A laxative nae refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for 
loss of appetite, bile, head- 
N p F N ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
G R | L LO usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


RUPTURE 


by E. GRILLON, 

Cured withont an operation or — inju gy inflict 

by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S meth Broad- 

way, New York. His book,with Photoghaphic: 

es of bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10c. 


e Rambutea aria. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 


- For 20 years has been stand- 


THE CELEBRATED 


PIANOS 


Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 
Highest Award Centennial, 1876. 
Highest Award Montreal, 1881—1882. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


Cushing’s Corrugated 


Nothing ever r before made 80 effective. Material the 
very best. Construction and Workmanship perfect. 


Leading House- Furnishing Stores everywhere | 


should keep them. 
Sample by mail, Postage prepaid, on re= 
ceipt of Cents. Address 


1840. FOR 1884. 
SHAVING 

HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 5 

GENUINE 

NKEE SOAP |: 

MANCHESTER, CONN, || = 

'WILLIAMS& BROTHERS | ~ 

each cake, 

‘(Copy of Label.) 


ALL DRUGGISTS KEEP IT. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FOR 12 CENTS. 
J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., Glastonbury, 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office,5 & 7 John St., New York 
N.Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
OFFICES 


47 North Fighth St., Phitadetphia. 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 


Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. ° 


Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 


fully ripping. 


Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and y mail. 

NEPHEWS 
§ and 7 John St., VN. Y. 


“a- _ POCKET MOSQUITO BAR 
(Holden’s Patent). 

« *, Nodiscomfort in wearing day or 
night. No trouble to put on; 
convenient to carry. 

Try one, unless you are mos- 
quito proof. dyed sale by the 
trade. Sam sent’ by mail 
on receipt $1.25. 

THOS. KANE & CO., 
CHICAGO., ILL. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

8 money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutel y 
sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


EACHERS WANTED —10 PRINCIPALS, 12 
Assistants, and a number for Music, Art, and 

Specialties. Al plication form mailed for ostage. 
Hoot Surety Bureav, Chicago, Ill 


HOTEL OF CATSKILLS. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL. 


June 2 


25th to October Ist, 1884. 


Direct access by Railroad to Hotel now completed. 3000 feet elevation; 90 miles of Hudson 


River view ; 30 miles of drives ; 


20 miles of wooded walks; Beautiful Lakes; Full Band of Music; 


Electric Lights ; Suites of Rooms, with Baths ; Ball-Rooms, &e. Address P. O. Box 665, N. Y. City, or 
W. F. PAIGE, Manager, Kaaterskill P.O., Greene Co., N. Y. 


SOHMER 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest Meat F! 
Annual Sale, 8,000, 000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF tonic. “Is a sn 
and a n for which nations should feel grate- 
ful."—See “ Medical ” “Lancet,” fee! grate 
Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebic’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. e 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
_ the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
\ with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekee Groce 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United Stated 
(wholesale only), C. ~ = & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, Eng 

Sold wholesale in New mp by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & A MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, Mo 8S, THURBER, 

YLAND & W. SCH & co 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


OLIVES, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES 


CITY, COUNTRY OB SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. native 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sen 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 
16 Platt Street, Foot of Case Avenue, 

YORK CITY. CLEVELAND.O 

“Lowe my 

Restoration 

to Health 

and Beauty 


lo the 


REMEDIES.” 
Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 


Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rhenm, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Reumeptrs. 
Curiovra Resorvent, the new blood purifier. 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Cutioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Couticura Soap, an nisite Skin Beautifier and 


pensable in treatin Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and ae | Skin. 

Curtourna Remepizs are absolutel re, and the: 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin utifiers. 


everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Rerolvent, $1. 
Porter AND CuxmtoaL Co., Boston, Mags. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES: 


i> 
Xi 


Easiest riding 
Ridesase 

son ith t The 

sengthen and shorten according to the w “og 

carry. well adanted to 

roads and rives of cities. Manufactured and 

sold byall theleadingCarriage Builders and agg 

Henry Timken, Patentee, St. Louis 


Harper's European Guide-book 


FOR !I884. 
By W. Pemsroxe FEtTRIDGE. 


IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 
The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, Frange, Belgium, 


and Holland, 572 pages. 

Vol. II. Germany; Austria, Italy, Licily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 504 pages. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. 


No American is fall 


equi for travel in Europe 
without this hand-boo American. 


S- Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER & New York. 
H R ES’ Phage, BEER 


cious, sparkling, and wholesome bever- 
Sold by all Druggists, or sent by mail on receipt 
of 25e. C. 48 N. Del. Ave., hiladelphia, Pa. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


Unrivalled in Strength and Specd. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENTS for 1884. 


American Writing-Machine Co., 
‘ CORRY, PA. 


io PATENT BIAS-CUTTER and Yard Meas- 
ure combined. A simple but indispensable help 
to ladies. Adopted by leading Dry - Goods honses. 
Saves trouble, material, calculation ; prevents mistakes. 
$1.°5 cach. Sent anywhere, by express, on receipt of 
price. GEO. EMRICH, Agent, 23 Stuyvesant St., N.Y. 
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‘SUMMER DRESS FABRICS. 


A choice selection now offering in the 
latest Paris Novelties in Plain and Fancy 
Grenadines, Gauzes, Embroidered Crépe de 
Chine, with solid colors to match. Nun’s 
Veilings and Albatross Cloths, Paris Printed 
Urgandies and Jaconets, Figured Linen 
Lawns, &c., &e. 


AS 19th ot. 


"The prettiest styles of wearing the hair in 
this country have been introduced by Mrs. C. 
Thompson, of New York, the patentee of the 
now celebrated “ Thompson Wave,” and it is 
expected that she will introduce several new 
styles during the — season. — Godey’s 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Pashion Journale and all Jadien who have 
ever used ave, unite in 
commending it as the most becoming, diresay 
and elegautof any a:ticle of hair worn, aud im- 
parting a youthful appearance to every face. 


Send for Catalogue to Mire 8. C- THOMP 
No. 32 East 14th Street, New 


THE WAR VOLUMES 
OF 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


Are now entirely out of print and the plates have 
been destroyed. 


We would call the attention of those who have not 
the files of Harper’s Weekly during the War to 


Harper's Pictorial History 
of the Rebellion, 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 1000 of the 
illustrations that appeared in Harper’s Weekly during 
the War. 

2 vols. Price, delivered, free of express 
charges: Cloth, $143; Half Turkey Morocco, 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 


113 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
744 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


E. I. HORSMAN 


Sole New York Agent for 
AMERICAN 


A|STAR BICYCLE 


— AND — 


. VICTOR TRICYCLE 


Cot NewYork Agency for Expert 
a umbia Bicycles and Tricycles, Yale and Harvard Bicycles, 
OoOrsman ial & Horsman 
H Ricyecles are the best low-priced machines ma 
eadjuarters for Bicycle Sundries and Debate, Re pairing 
and Nickel Platin tly and Bi 


bought an 
SO and William St.. New York. 


tke TELER EMA . 


‘A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE 


CIRCULAR 


M, 


=> FORTHE TELE CHONE 


Vv. Lesle at New 
scree: iaid out in 
lawn of ‘about 15 acres, and a fruit and and ‘vegetable gar 

Fine specimens of rare 8 ever. 


walls a large gabled one ‘built o of bric 
Ww 


a large 
steam be had of boat landing “Further in- 


628 Walnut Street, Philadelp 


B ¥ to sell our Rubber 
MONEY 


an u r Stamp out wae atalogues 
particulars free NCER, 

Washington Street, ~ lhe Mass. 


il } 


P2090 


- 


iit 

Baht 


CA 


BANK LE(D)GERDEMAIN. 
DIRECTORS SEMI-CENTENNIAL MERTING, 10411 NATIONAL WHITEWASIHIVILLE BANK. 


“Lunch am ready, gemmen!” 


Anvisible, | 
impalpable, 
SPECIAL 


adherent. 
RICE POWDER 


Mg. 
“Ap 


WITH BISMUTH . 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 


New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


le Sting 


or 5 by 5 
corresponding quantit 
No the alike. Half 
BROIDERY SILK Cc 
Colores full half ounce packages, 25 Cents, one ounce, 40 Cents. 
COOPER & CONARD 
Importers ard Retailers. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it ypon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 


We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
llarPee’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 


D BY EXPER 
MOST COMPLETE, 
SCIENTIFIC SKATE 
TE k Men as the 
mo T DURABLE = 
one in the ea 
market. 2, 
Liberal Terms to the Trade. 
or new # page [llustrated Catalogue, send 4 ct. 
stampto M.C. HENLEY. RICHMOND. IND. 


socureperme- 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and ete. 
Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co., Cincinnati, O. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasn’s 2000 Reowwer 
A Boox. Sella at sidht. You double your money. Ad- 
drese Dr. CHASE’S House, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 


uanti Cts. EM- ~ 
WokK— all Bright 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 
POWDER. 


“Hygienical 


Preparations 
for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Strect. 


BAND MEN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


niforms, Equipments,etc and 


Managers, Root & Sons 
200 to 206 Wabash Av. Chicago, Ill. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... $4 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.............. 200 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
One Year (52 Numbers). 


Postage Free to ail subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. : 


The Volumes of the Weexry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for Jaunary, the Volumes of the 
Youne@ Prorir with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the enbecriber otherwise directs, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prop.x sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


'HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Souvare Library will be furnished 
gratnitousiy on application to Harper & Beorurns, 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stainps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


‘Have Just Published : 


The Great ‘Arment: 


Or, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. By 
W. H. Tuomson, M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical De- 
partment University of New York. Pages 
480. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


If. 


Mothers in Council. 


Pages 194. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


III. | 
Tommy Upmore.” 


The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Bart., M.P., formerly known as “ Tommy Up- 
more.” By R. D. Biackmore, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” &c. 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 34 cents. 


IV. 


Short History of the Reformation 


By Joun F. Herst, D.D. Map and Woodcuts.. 
Pages 134. 16mo, Flexible’Cloth, 40 cents. 


NEW EDITION, REWRITTEN 


Haswell’s Engineers Pocket-Book. 


Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocket-Book of Ta- 
bles, Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Me- 
chanics, Mathematics, and Physies, including 
Areas, Squares, Cubes, and Roots, &e.: Loga- 
rithms, Steam and the Steam- Engive, Naval | 
Architecture, Masonry, Steam Vessels,- Mills, 
&e.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, &c. ; Orthogra- 
phy of Technical Words and Terms, &ce., Xe. 
By Cuarirs H. Haswece, Civil, Marine, and 
Mechanical Engineer, Member of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Institution of Naval Archi. 
tects, England, &e. Forty-fifth Edition, En- 
tirely Rewritten; with 226 Additional Pages ; 
printed from New Electrotype Plates. 
932. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $4.00. 


VI. 
Wendell Phillips. 

A Eulogy Delivered before the Municipal Au- 
thorities of Boston, Mass., April 18th, 1884. 
By Grorcke Wittiam Curtis. 8yo, Paper, 
25 cents. 


VII. 


Manners and Social Usages, 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “ A Trans- 
planted Rose.” Pages 326, 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


VIII. 


Marcus Anrelins Antoninas. 


By Paut Barron Watson. Pages 348. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


IX. 
The Entailed Hat; 
Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 
GEORGE ALFRED Townsenp (“Gath”). Pages 


576. 16mo, Cloth, $1.5v. 


X 
ake 


Coleridge's Works.—Library Eiition, 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
With an Introductory Essay upon his Philo- 
sophical and Theological Opinions. Edited 
by Professor W.6.T. Suepp. With an Index 
Prepared by Arthur Gilman. In Seven Vol- 
umes. Pp. 4158. 
ume ; $12.00 per set. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


In the West Countrie. By M May CromMriin. 20 cents. 


John Chief Mate. By W. Ciark Russe... 
20 cents. 


The Way of the World. By D. Cartetix Murray 
20 cents. 


The Man She Cared For. By F. W. Rontnson. 20 cts. 
An Old Man’s Love. By ANTHONY TROLiOrE: 


Jack’s Courtship. A Sailor's Yarn of Love and Ship- 
wreck. By W. Crank Russene. 25 cents. 


15 «ts, 


The Pirate, and the Three Cutters. By Captain Mar- 


nyaT, R.N. 15 cents. 


@ Harrer & Broruens will send ann of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Harrer’s matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in stanips. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


i6mo, 


Pages 


12mo, Cloth, $2.00 per vol- 
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PRIV BEAUTIFUL 
with hollow i | 
Path, water: | $2 $8 and 44 Caibres, not retail | 
ced view | Hardware trade, | 
RICHARDSON, Worcester, Mass., also manufactu- _ 
rere of the celebrated 
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